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FOREWORD 


The urban population in India is increasing at a very fast 
rate, which is resulting in haphazard and disorderly growth of 
our towns and cities. More and more people are coming from 
the rural to the urban areas in search of employment As our 
towns are not prepared to meet the needs of the increasing 
population in terms of housing, water-supply, sewage and 
other services, slums are being created in the cities. In order 
to meet this situation, it is essential to have a planned approach 
in city development and to integrate urban development plans 
into the state and national Five Year Plans. 

Recognising the need of planning for our cities, the Centre 
for Training and Research in Municipal Administration organised 
a three-day Seminar on ‘‘Five Year Municipal Development 
Plans” in the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi. The volume contains a short introduction, the working 
paper, a note on methodology for the preparation of the city 
development plans, and the proceedings of the Seminar. It is 
hoped that the pages that follow will be found useful by all 
those mterested in urban problems. 

Shri R.S. Gupta, Lecturer in the Centre, has edited these 
proceedings and made them fit for publication, and deserves 
thanks for this. 

New Delhi 

November 25, 1968 ' , ' • J.N. 'KHOSLA 

Director 

The Indian Institute of Public Administration 
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INTRODUCTIOi 


The unprecedented developments which have taken place 
in our cities and towns during the past several years^ especially 
since Independence, emphasise the necessity for intelligent 
planning of our urban areas. Today, most civic-minded 
business and professional men and public officials have come 
to realise that proper planning offers the urban community the 
most logical means of solving the numerous problems resulting 
from the growth of population, the expansion of industry, the 
scarcity of resources, and the changes arising out of technologi- 
cal and scientific developments. Unfortunately, in most of our 
cities, planning is largely a corrective and preventive process. 
Planning agencies very rarely have the opportunity to plan a 
community from its inception. Planning has usually begun 
after much of the physical layout has been set and after the 
pattern of land use has been affected by uncontrolled develop- 
ments. Thus, the accomplishments through planning are greatly 
circumscribed as a result of costly mistakes of the past. 

City planning to be rational, realistic and sound, cannot 
confine its surveys or plan making to the area within the 
arbitrary and quite often illogical city limits. It must also look 
far beyond these limits for forces and trends which condition, 
if not largely control the city’s future, for aside from the 
obvious intimate relationship which exists between the city 
and its suburbs, there are also the complex metropolitan areas. 
Conditions and prospects in the city are also affected by State 
and national forces, policies and programmes. The planning 
process consisting in the main of coordination and integration, 
of achieving a higher degree of harmony and organic unity 
among all features of development which compose the neigh- 
bourhood cannot stop at the city limits. The plans of the city 
must be integrated with those of the adjoining suburban areas 
in the districts of the State, and even those of the region and 
the nation itself. 
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There are other and perhaps more compelling reasons 
why the city planning agency should look beyond the city 
planning limits for the preparation of the master plan. Some 
of the forces and factors which condition and even control the 
future of the community— its growth, its economic prospects, 
even some of its physical features— are of regional or provincial 
character. What is likely to happen in the city will depend not 
alone on what is likely to happen in the larger urban metro- 
politan area of which the city is a part, but also on what is 
likely to happen in the region or in the State. Rational plans 
for the desirable future development of the city cannot be 
drawn without adequate consideration of regional and pro- 
vincial forces and policies. 

It was with this end in view that the Planning Commission 
of India had written to the State Governments, as early as in 
1962, about the urgent need to draw the urban areas and urban 
communities into the scheme of national planning in an organic 
manner and suggested that, to begin with, cities and towns 
with a population of one lakh or more and especially those with 
Municipal Corporations might be invited to prepare City 
Development Plans. It further suggested that in the next 
phase as many towns and cities as possible be brought into 
the scheme of national planning. The Commission rightly 
desired the City Development Plans to be linked up with the 
State Five Year Plans so that items of urban development could 
be incorporated into the State Plans and form their integral 
parts for all purposes. 

The State Local Self-Government Departments, the Plan- 
ning Commission desired, should hold consultations with the 
State Planning and Finance Departments to incorporate the 
City Development Plans in the respective State Plans and 
ensure allocation of funds to provide loans, grants and other 
assistance which would be necessary from the State and Central 
Governments for the implementation of the approved City 
Development Plans. Unfortunately, no progress was made in 
this direction, primarily because of lack of knowledge of and 
experience in the preparation of such plans among the urban 
local bodies. At the instance of the Local Self-Government. 
Working Group of the Planning Commission, the Town and 
Country Planning Organisation of the Government of India 
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prepared a few City Deveiopment Plans by way of pilot' studies. 
and evolved a methodology for the guidance of local authorities. 

In view of the importance of the subject, especially on the 
eve of the Fourth Five Year Plan, the Centre for Training and 
Research in Municipal Administration in the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, New Delhi, organised a three-day 
Seminar on “^‘Five Year Municipal Deveiopment Plans”. In 
this Seminar no less than thirty-one Councillors/Municipal 
Commissioners representing twelve urban local bodies from all 
over India responded to our invitation. The Seminar was 
formally inaugurated by the Union Minister for Health, Family 
Planning and Urban Development, Shri Satya Narain Sinha. 
Shri Govind Narain, Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment, highlighted the importance of City Development Plans 
in the context of economic planning in India in general and the 
growing population of the urban local bodies in the country in 
particular. 

The three-day programme was broken up into different 
aspects, viz.y plan preparation, expenditure planning, plan 
resources—fiscal, human and material, and plan implementa* 
tion. On all these subjects a specialist in the field was invited 
to initiate the discussion and to clarify the doubts which might 
have occurred. The first day’s proceedings were presided over 
by Dr. J. N, Khosla, Director, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration; on the second day the Mayor of Baroda, 
Shri Nana Lai D. Choksi, was in the Chair ; and on the last 
day, the morning session was presided over by Shrimati Aruna 
Asaf Ali, ex-Mayor of Delhi, and the afternoon and concluding 
session by the present Mayor of Delhi— -Shri Hans Raj Gupta. 
The Seminar came to an end with concluding remarks from 
Prof. G. Mukharji, Director, C.M.A., who, besides thanking all 
the participants and guest speakers, also summarised the three 
days’ proceedings. 


New Delhi 
November, 1, 1968 


R.S. GUPTA 
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WORKIHG PAPER 


Comept and Need 

A niiinicipal development plan is conceived as a programme 
of action over a period of years preferably within a suggested 
land-use plan for the municipal area. Such a plan is thus a 
combination of physical and functional planning of a specific 
urban area. The need for a municipal development plan arises 
primarily out of the urgency for the integration of the planning 
of the urban areas with the national and State planning efforts. 
Secondly, it is necessary to formulate a well-thought out pro- 
gramme of action for the municipal area without which a city 
master plan would remain a mere blue print. Thirdly, this 
exercise at the municipal level has necessarily to take into 
account the local needs, resources and priorities, and thus, it is 
suitable corrective to the dangers and difficulties involved in 
centralised planning. 

The sectoral needs of a community to be included in a deve- 
lopment plan have to be estimated by taking into account the 
demographic and occupational characteristics of the urban 
population including their settlement and density patterns. An 
essential precondition of this kind of planning exercise is to 
identify the various categories of population in terms of their 
respective needs. The total community needs, thus ascertained, 
constitute the basis for fixing plan targets for individual 
fiicilities. 

Scope 

The municipal development plan is essentially a capital 
improvement programme spread over a number of years. One 
could also think of including in the plan other development 
activities such as malaria eradication, population control and 
the whole range of welfare services which are in the nature of 
final community consumption, and do not lead to community 
capital formation. However, the development plan envisaged 
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here falls in the former category and thus embraces the basic 
'conimimity facilities such as land development, housing and 
slum clearance, water supply and sanitation, ediicational facili- 
ties, medical and health facilities, road development and trans- 
portation, provision of gas and electricity, recreational faxilities 
such as parks, , amusement centres, etc. and other ' municipal 
undertakings such as markets, abattoirs, crematoria, etc. Not 
all these facilities fall within the administrative jimsdictioii of 
the urban local bodies. Other agencies involved will be the 
Central and State Government agencies; special purpose bodies^ 
like, improvement trusts, housing boards, electricity boards, 
cantonments, port authorities, and so on. For the sake of 
planning and development, the area may have to be extended 
even beyond the municipal boundaries. Cantonment boards a.nd 
panchayati raj bodies at the periphery will, in that case, come 
within the purview of the municipal development plan. 

It is generally found that responsibilities for the provision of 
basic community facilities are shared by a number of agencies 
in an urban area. In such a context, the preparation of the 
development plan has to be a joint venture in which every in- 
volved agency and authority must take part. Participation by 
all the relevant agencies has the merit of promoting coordinated 
areal development. But, there are obvious difficulties in achiev- 
ing coordination among a host of diverse agencies in the 
absence of an overreaching authority with statutory backing. 
Where a special statutory authority is created for plan prepara- 
tion, it will not have the benefit of enlisting popular support and 
participation. Further, the creation of a special authority does 
not ipso facto ensure active involvement of the Central agencies. 
Inter-governmental coordination becomes more difficult to 
achieve where, as in Delhi, an urban complex crosses State 
boundaries. 

Alternatively, one could think of a municipal development 
plan to be prepared by the municipal authority alone within its 
functional and territorial limits. This has the obvious advantage 
of securing public participation in the preparation of the plan. 
Since many an allied function and facility will be in the admi- 
nistrative jurisdiction of other authorities, this exercise might 
lead to lopsided and limited development of the urban area, 
both functionally and territorially. 
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:> , 

. Plan Prepsratm 

In view of scarcity of resources —human, material and finan- 
cial— -iii relation to community needs, the preparation of a 
municipal development plan involves determination of priorities 
among the various facilities and among the different projects 
under a particular facility. Determination of priorities at the 
municipal level is apt to be influenced and even distorted by 
national/State priorities. This dilemma is present wherever 
conditional grants are released from a higher to a lower level of 
government. However, one could think of some scientific 
criteria for distinguishing between local and national/State 
priorities, and resolving their conflict. In purely economic 
terms, where the plan expenditure for a facility has spill-over 
effect beyond the municipal limits, national/State priorities 
should predominate. On the other hand, where such effects are 
contained within the bounds of a municipal area, local priorities 
should get the upper hand, irrespective of the sources of finance. 
A logical corollary of this is that for the purely local projects 
which have no spill-over effects, there should be a system of 
block capital grants to the municipal bodies as distinguished 
from specific, conditional grants. Such a system of block capi- 
tal grant will stimulate locally conceived and needed projects. 
Also, it will have the additional advantage of promoting coordi- 
nated urban development which will be an improvement on the 
present practice of functional plan assistance. 

Another important point which deserves attention in the 
determination of priorities among various facilities and among 
different projects under a facility to be included in the deve- 
lopment plan, is that such determination must be preceded by 
scientific studies on investment allocation, choice of techniques, 
and cost-benefit analysis. Although, in the ultimate analysis, 
priorities are to be politically determined, the local decision- 
makers can exercise a degree of choice when they are provided 
with full information about the costs and returns — both econo- 
mic and non-economic— of the facilities and projects to be in- 
cluded in the development plan. 

Plan Implementation 

Since a number of authorities and agencies will be respon- 
sible for implementing their respective facilities and projects 
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included in the development plan, it is imperative that at this 
stage all of them should move in concert. Failure to do this is 
apt to hinder the pace of implementation and seriously disturb 
the plan as a whole. To ensure coordinated implementation of 
the plan, it may be necessary to endow the planning agency 
itself with adequate powers, or at least with the right to receive 
periodical progress reports from the implementing agencies. ' In 
thiS' respect, the role of the State Government to ensure enforce- 
ment of the plan is of crucial importance. Often, suggestions 
are made about the creation of special purpose development 
authorities for the preparation and implementation of municipai 
development plans. How'ever, such authorities are in their very 
nature non-democratic, and hence fail to enlist popular support 
and participation. It is not impossible to conceive of local 
democratic institutions for these purposes. There are instances 
of competitive institutions at the local level engaged in the crea- 
tion of plan facilities and their maintenance. But, a divorce 
between these two may lead to the implementing and the main- 
taining agencies working at cross purposes. It will perhaps be 
better to think in terms of integration of these two functions 
through a single agency. 

In implementing the municipal development plan, the time 
fictor is of crucial significance inasmuch as the balancing of 
resources— human, material and financial— has to be done with- 
in a specific time horizon. The conventional master plan envi- 
sages physical planning of the urban area over a sufficiently 
long period of time, say, between 20-30 years. The municipal 
development plan, on the other hand, takes into account both 
the physical requirements of the community and the resources 
position within a limited number of years, say 5-7 years. The 
planned facilities and projects have to be programmed in such 
a way that the final outputs are realised with the minimum of 
inputs — human, material and financial. The action programmes 
have to be broken down to annual plans, and integrated with 
the budgets of the implementing agencies. It is necessary to 
ensure proper review and evaluation of the performance of the 
participating agencies a.nd authorities. This task may well be 
imderta.ken by the planning agency which would suggest amend- 
ments in the plan, if necessary, in the light of experience gained. 

Successful implementation of the municipal development 
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piaii would depend on the extent to which ''the local fiscal re- 
sources are stepped up. It may not always be palatable to the 
local political leadership; but the fact remains that improved 
services and facilities will have to be paid for. Initially, assis- 
tance from the State and/or the Central Government may 
supplement local funds. Even then, for debt-servicing and 
meeting maintenance costs of the plan facilities, the local body 
has to rely on its own resources. The irony of the situation is 
that a multiplicity of agencies and authorities crowd the urban 
scene, but it is only the representative urban local body which 
is to suffer the pain of raising local resources. Other special 
purpose authorities such as the improvement trusts, housing 
boards and so on enjoy the pleasure of spending without having 
to reckon with the local tax-payers. 

The municipal development plans would form part of the 
State plans, and would thus be integrated with the national 
plan. Such dovetailing with the State plans will be considerably 
facilitated if a proper planning machinery is created at the 
States’ level. This planning machinery will play the same role 
as the Planning Commission does at the Central level vis-^a’-vis 
the Central cabinet. In addition, there will be need for the 
institution of a State Finance Commission to formulate princi- 
ples of inter-governmental grants and tax-sharing. One can 
think of converting the State planning body itself into a 
quinquennial finance commission. Many of the programmes 
induded in the municipal development plan will be loan- 
financed, the sources being both governmental and institutional. 
In such a context, it may be appropriate to discuss the pros and 
cons of creating a specialised urban development bank at the 
States’ level with the joint participation of the State Govern- 
ments, Reserve Bank of India, Life Insurance Corporation and 
other commercial banks. The release and management of loans 
need to be organised on a commercial basis, and for this the 
State departments may not be properly equipped. 



NOTE m METHODOLOGY FOB THE PREPAfiATiOi 
Of CiTY DEVELOPMENT PLANS'^ 

Objectives of City Development Plans 

The objectives of City Development Plans will be clear from 
the following paragraph which appears in the Memorandum 
on the Fourth Five Year Plan published by the Planning Com- 
mission : 

‘‘At this stage in India’s economic and social development 
the contribution which city development plans could make 
scarcely needs to be stressed. Most cities are already being 
overwhelmed by their growing problems ; the influx of popula- 
tion and other developments are leading to deterioration in 
living Gonditions for the bulk of the population, as well as to 
greater contrasts and disparities. Few cities are making the 
necessary civic effort of mobilising the resources they could for 
solving urgent social problems. Even under favourable condi- 
tions, the results will be slow to come. Everywhere the effort 
will have to be sustained and long drawn. Costly schemes of 
development for the cities have necessarily to form part of the 
plans of States, for instance, in power, water supply and 
drainage, hospitals, housing and slum clearance and higher 
education. But, besides, such schemes, there is considerable 
scope for civic development in many directions as well as for 
improving the administration of various services, enlisting the 
participation of citizens and promoting urban community 
development. Development schemes for cities included in the 
pkns of States as well as those- undertaken by them at their 
own initiative and from their own resources can be easily 
brought together into city development plans. Plans for the 
use of land and for land acquisition and development, leading 
as early as possible to systematic master plans, will go a long 
way in integrating development efforts in different directions. 

^Prepared by the Town and Country Planning Organization of the 
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They are the essential foundation for city planning. In turn, 
they will help mimicipal bodies to plan for the fuller mobilisa- 
tion of their resources and assume larger responsibilities for 
housing and slum clearance and improvement and for ensuring 
that over a period of years the minimum amenities will become 
available to all citizens. In no other way will it be possible 
to solve the pressing problems thrown up by rapid urbanisa- 
tion, development of industry and migration from rural areas 
and, small towns.”'. 

Equally important is to ensure that the City OevelopiTient 
Plans fuilil the National and State planning objectives, policies 
and priorities. Failure oh their part to do so will lead to 
inconsistencies and financial bottlenecks. Successful imple- 
mentation of plans calls for a high degree of coordination 
also. In many urban areas a number of departments, 
agencies or organisations, other than the local body, concerned 
with some aspect or the other of urban development, are found 
operating. Thus, for example, the State Government Medical 
Department may be providing major hospitals and the State 
Education Department may be providing higher secondary 
schools in a city. In some cities and towns, Improvement 
Trusts or Housing Boards may also be carrying out certain 
functions which have a very close bearing on problems of urban 
development. It is highly necessary that the City Development 
Plans bring about a coordination in the activities of all 
the concerned departments, agencies and organisations. Since 
one basic objective of City Development Plans is to involve 
the urban communities in the scheme of planning, the work 
of coordination in preparing such Plans may be entrusted to 
the Mimicipality which is also the agency primarily concerned 
with the provision and maintenance of civic amenities and 
'.facilities. ' 

The various steps to be taken in the preparation of a City 
Development Plan are enumerated below : 

(1) Listing of needed developments or improvements. 

(2) Determining the priorities of development. 

(3) Working out agency-wise and department-wise capital 
improvement projects. 

rtf rriHiviHiral cnnital imnrovement oroiects. 
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(5) Analysis of Municipal finances. 

(6) Balancing of needs and resources. 

(7) Completion of City Development Plan and its integra- 
tion in the State Plan. 

(1) Listing of i^eeded Deite/opments or Improvements 

The listing of needed developments or improvements will be 
a preliminary step in the preparation of a City Development 
Plan. The Master Plan or the Interim General Plan^ where 
one exists, will indicate what type of development would be 
necessary to improve the pressing problems of the city as well 
as those which are likely to be encountered in the near future, 
arising out of the increase in population and activities. The 
physical targets in terms of development of land for residential, 
commercial, industrial and other purposes, construction and 
improvement of roads, provision of community facilities, 
services and utilities, provision of parks, play grounds and 
open spaces, etc., should be derived from the Master Plan. 
It is, however, necessary at this stage to consider any other 
type of development which might need attention, although not 
emerging out of the Master or Interim General Plan, e.g., 
provision of sanitary units, purchase of equipment, control of 
epidemics, etc. In listing the items of development, the pro- 
grammes, proposals, projects or schemes of ail important 
organisations and agencies, besides the urban local body, which 
are involved in urban development work or any of its aspects 
should be assembled and taken into consideration. The main 
point is that the preparation of a list of the needed items of 
development should cover all important sectors of activities of 
the municipal authority as well as all other agencies, depart- 
ments or organisations concerned with urban development. 

(2) Determination of Priorities 

The next step in the preparation of City Development Plans 
will be to determine the priorities of development with due 
regard to areas and fields of developmenl. The items to be 
selected should be those which would deserve priority of 
attention in the first 5 to 6 years synchronous with national 
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■deficiencies in different sectors of developmeot and in different 
areas of the city plus the felt needs of the community would 
largely influence the fixing of priorities but it would' be desir- 
able to keep the following criteria in view: 

(i) Satisfaction on long-felt basic needs and derivation of 
substantial benefits to the community, ' 

■ (li) Being in accordance witli the social objectives and 
priorities of the National and or State Five' Year Plan. 
(«/), Readiness in implementation because of- funds in band 
■ or plans or investigations completed' or- processes 
■;■." started, - 

(/p) Being in proper . sequence of construction, of related , 
projects. 

(?) Being of value in improving the financial prospects of 
the capital improvement programme (by virtue of its 
ability to -generate substantial surplus over costs). ; 

-' (vi) Being of value in strengthening the economic base - of , 
the urban community -or its mfra-structure. 

■ {3|' frammff Gf Capital Jmpmvement 'Programme 

The broad policies of development and the priorities of 
areas and individual projects having been decided;, it will be 
necessary in the next step to work out agency- wise and depart- 
ment-wise the details of each project with specifications of 
workSj date of commencement^ phasing of constructions estima- 
tion of costs and their distribution over each year of the entire 
period of execution, etc. The individual capita! projects will 
have to be so drawn up by the department or agency concerned 
that in addition to maintaining engineering consistency and 
technical coordination flump' expenditure is avoided as far as 
possible. In this manner the capital improvement programmes 
for roads, drainage and sewerage, water works, land acquisi- 
tion and development, housing, expansion of educational, 
medical j public health and sanitary facilities, redevelopment of 
blighted areas, etc., will have to be drawn up by the concerned 
agencies or departments. For each individual project, the 
following particulars should be given : 

(/) Short description of the project. 

(a) Purpose and importance of the scheme. 
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' (witli the, year of coming into operation) -and phasing 
.of construction. 

(iv) Current status of work, if any, on the subject. 

(v) Area of operation. 

(r/) Estimate of capital costs and their distribution 
annually over the period of execution. 

(vii) Annual receipts from the project. 

If///) Annual maintenance and operational cost. 

(ix) Relationship to other schemes, if any. 

(x) Modes of financing the schemes, /.c., whether out of 
Central, State or Municipal loans, grants or current 
revenues whether out of Plan or Non-Plan Budgets. 

(xf) Amortisation charges, in case of financing out of 
loans. 

(xii) Name of action agency or department. 

(4) htegrdtim of Individual Capita! improvement Projects 

The integration of individual capital improvement projects 
will be the next logical step in the preparation of the City 
Development Plan. This means not merely aggregating the 
schemes and their annual targets in physical a.nd money terms, 
but also co-ordination of the schemes w ith one another, based 
on an evaluation of their inter-relationships. A clear picture of 
the developments envisaged area-wise will emerge and any 
adjustments or modifications considered necessary to strengthen 
the development programme in specific economic sectors or 
spatial areas which are badly handicapped, can also be carried 
out at this stage. This mil also enable each of the agencies 
and organisations concerned with urban development to know 
its precise responsibility in the execution of its own pro- 
grammes. 

(5) Analysis of Monicipai finances 

Insofar a.s the schemes, projects or programmes forming a 
part of the City Development Plan pertain to the State or 
Central Government departments^ the question of assessing 
their ability, revenue capacity or revenue potential does not 
seem to be necessary specially because Plan-ceilings for the 
State Governments and the Central Ministries are decided on 
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Central and State. Governments. Most of the expenditure 
incurred by the Central or State Government departments or: 
agencies would be met out of their respective ' Plan or Non-Plan ; 
budgets and no formidable' financial difficulties: in their .case:' 
are envisaged. With regard to that partof the ' ' City Develop- 
ment Plan which will be directly implemented by the Municipal 
Corporation or Munieipality, it is necessary to assess in as 
much detail as possible its financial capacity, specially its 
revenue potential. A few suggestions in this regard are given 
below. 

The financial ability of a local body will depend not merely 
on its present revenue structure and on changes in it but also 
on the likely future yield of municipal revenue specially if new 
revenue measures were to be introduced. It will also depend 
upon the nature of the schemes they implement. If the schemes 
are of a nature which yield substantial revenue surplus 
after meeting their maintenance, operation and amortisation 
schemes, costs and revenue will act and react upon each other 
and, therefore, it is necessary to consider '^ability®' and the 
‘‘^needs’’ together to make rational evaluation or comparison of 
the two sides. . ' , . 

The following steps will be useful in making long term esti- 
mation of revenues 

(i) Compilation of past data relating to revenue yields 
and rate schedules for analysis of trends. 

(ii) Identification of principal sources of revenue. 

(m) Study of inter-relations of various revenues and identi- 
fication of key factors in the economic situation 
affecting their ■■ yield.' 

(iv) Forecastiiig of economic conditions in the future by 
concentrating on the behaviour of the sectors of the 
town economy having a direct bearing on the revenue 

, base, ■ ■" 

(v) Evaluation of the impact of the conditions on major 
items of revenue and their yield. 

(vf) In the case of any proposed new revenue measures or 
changes in the rates-structure of existing levies, esti- 
mation of the likely increase in yield with due regard 
to administrative efficiency. 

(vii) Measuring the magnitude of current delinquency and 
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, past arrears and future improvemeots of administra- 
tive efficiency in the revenue colleetion. 

■ (v/zf) Finally, in ■ the light of all these evaluations, .and 
measurements, estimating future yield of revenues. 

Along with the 'estimation of future revenue yields, it will 
' be necessary to project the current expenditure of the Corpora- 
tion on account of continuing liabilities relating to sclienies in 
operation, amortization charges on outstanding debts and the 
normal growth of non-scheme expenditure relating to collection 
and administrative costs, due to normal increase in population 
and activities. The above estimates will make it possible to 
have a dimensional idea .about the increase in expenditure 
which will have to be met out of future revenues on account of 
continuing liaMities. 

(6) Balancing of Needs and Resources 

As stated earlier, the capital improvement programme will 
indicate the funds required for each complete project, work 
and sub-work as well as for portions thereof which are propos- 
ed to be carried out in each year of the allotted time-span of 
the City Development Plan. Maintenance and operational 
costs and amortization charges have also been estimated as an 
essential prerequisite of budgetary planning. The receipts 
from each revenue yielding scheme are also shown. It is now 
necessary to integrate these estimates with the estimates of 
future revenue and expenditure and arrive at a consolidated 
picture of income and expenditure to determine the overall 
revenue surplus of deficit during each year of the period in 
question. As a number of schemes would yield considerable 
revenue surplus, it should be possible to finance a part of the 
future capital expenditure out of revenues, thereby reducing 
the quantum of loan-financing and amortization charges relat- 
ing to it. 

(7) Completion of City Development Plan and its Integration in the 
State Plan 

After a study of the financial. feasibility of the programme, 
needed revisions may be made in the Draft Plan. It may then 
be discussed with the State Government to confirm the assump- 
tions relating to availability of loans and grants for specific 
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schemes out of the State funds, and have necessary provisions 
made ill the State Plan in this behalf. Although the estimates 
of loans, grants, etc. are based on the current financing pattern 
for each scheme,, these will have to be submitted to the State 
Governments for ensuring availability of funds though incor- 
poration of the schemes in the State Plan. The items of deve- 
lopment which should receive priority of consideration in the 
matter of integration with the State Plan have already been 
mentioned. The State Local Self-Government Department 
will have to undertake the responsibility for holding discussions 
on the City Development Plan with the State Planning and 
Finance Departments, for necessary allocation of resources by 
the State Government. If any changes or modifications have 
to be made in the City Development Plan on the basis of the 
discussion at the State level, the programme will have to be 
suitably modified and checked up again regarding its over-all 
financial feasibility before finalization. It should, however, be 
understood that there will not be much scope for any major 
modification of the long-term programme prepared after taking 
into account the ultimate needs of the city. The programme 
represents the level of development which has to be reached 
over a period of say 20 or 30 years. The phasing of this pro- 
gramme and the priorities will, however, have to be suitably 
modified in the light of the specific provisions that would be 
available in the State Plans under various heads of develop- 
.ment.' ' 
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March 11, 1968 

Welcoming the Minister for Health, Family Planning and 
Urban Development, Dr. J. N. Khosla, Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration said that his Ministry had long 
been involved in the study and solutions of urban problems, 
and had been instrumental in setting up the Centre for Train- 
ing and Research in Municipal Administration at the national 
level in this Institute. Dr. Khosla went on to say : “It is in 
the fitness of things that on this occasion, when we are invol- 
ving for the first time the elected personnel from the municipa- 
lities in a seminar like this, that we seek your guidance and 
counsel. 

“The problems which we would be discussing in the course 
of this seminar are of immense significance in the context of th& 
finalisation of the Fourth Five Year Plan. The concept of ‘city 
development plan’ is not altogether new. Area development 
has been talked of and on, and even been implemented in many 
countries including this country. Even for the development of 
cities the Planning Commission had written to the State 
Governments as far back as 1962, to ask the bigger cities to 
prepare development plans, for inclusion in the State Plans 
and finally in the National Plan. It is widely known that 
municipal plans have not so far been made an integral part of 
our national planning process. Schemes of development for 
water supply, drainage and sewage, and urban housing have 
no doubt benefited the municipal areas, but the needs and 
requirements of urban areas as a whole have not been consider- 
ed in a coordinated fashion so far. It is all the more discon- 
certing in view of the mounting backlog of municipal services 
and growing pace of urbanisation in the country. Since the 
Planning Commission asked the State Governments to involve 
the cities, particularly the bigger cities, in development plan- 
ning, this theme of city development plan has been taken up 
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at various conferences, such as the Annual . Conference ■ of 
Mayors of Municipal Corporations and the Annual Conference 
of the Central Councils of Local Self-Governments. Also the 
Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Development 
has been repeatedly reminding the States about the urgency 
of city development plans. Unfortunately, this important 
problem has not as yet received the attention it deserves. 
Planning cannot be exercised for Central and State Govern- 
ments only. The actual involvement of local bodies is of much 
crucial importance as this will give the citizens an opportunity 
to associate themselves more actively in the national endeavour 
to plan and develop the country. I may remind that there are 
many problems and issues which are involved in this exercise. 
The purpose of this Seminar will be more than fulfilled if in the 
course of deliberations we are able to identify the main obsta- 
cles and find out ways to overcome them in order to have 
proper city planning. 

*T am very happy that no less than 26 persons from all over 
the country responded to our invitation. During the next three 
days we hope that your deliberations will be fruitful, and you 
would consider this trip to Delhi having been worthwhile.’* 

Inaugurating the Seminar, the Minister for Health, Family 
Planning and Urban Development, Shri Satya Narain Sinha^ 
said: '"Dr. Khosla, Prof. Mukharji and Friends, I am grateful 
to the organisers of this Seminar on the Five Year Municipal 
Development Plans for giving me this opportunity of being with 
you this morning. This I understand, is the first Seminar 
organised by the Centre for Training and Research in Munici- 
pal Administration bringing together senior non-ofiicials of 
urban local authorities from different parts of the country to 
deliberate on a vital subject, 

"'The urban local bodies have a most important and diffi- 
cult role to play. They are our principal agencies in the urban 
areas for bringing to the citizens the benefits of our programmes 
of education, medical and public health, housing, water supply, 
sewerage and other civic amenities. They are also eminently 
suited to mobilise public support and participation in ensuring 
the prevention and control of communicable diseases and pro- 
moting family planning and welfare. Apart from performing 
these tasks for the convenience and welfare of the citizens. 
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healthy local self-government helps to build up grass roots of 
democracy and future national leadership. Strong and efficient 
local self-governing institutions alone can provide a sound base 
for our democratic structure. 

"'Our urban local bodies must be so organised as to provide 
an effective administrative machinery for catering to the civic 
requirements of the citizens within a democratic framework. 
This envisages an efficient and well-trained administrative and 
technical executive as well as a well-informed body of Goun- 
cillors oriented to the tasks of Urban Government which are 
growing more and more complex under the impact of rapid 
urbanisation. 

‘Tt was in pursuance of a decision of Central Council of 
Local Self-Government and the recommendations of a special 
committee which submitted its report in 1964, that the Govern- 
ment of India decided to set up this Centre for Municipal 
Training and Research in collaboration with the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. We appreciate the cooperation 
of the management of the Indian Institute of Public Adminis« 
tration in the organisation of this Centre. There are proposals 
also for organising State and Regional institutes and a 
beginning is being made with three centres at Bombay, Luck- 
now and Calcutta, 

"'This National Centre for Training and Research in Munici- 
pal Administration was started only about a year ago and 
they have already held courses of training for technical officers 
and executive officers of municipal authorities. I am glad that 
they have now organised this Seminar on the specialised subject 
of municipal Development plans and it is but proper that the 
focus of the Seminar is on the elected members of the munici- 
pal councils because development planning involves matters of 
policies and priorities in programmes. The process of urban 
planning and development, no doubt, involves certain exper- 
tise and special methods and techniques. Nevertheless, it is 
up to you Gentlemen, to identify the needs and requirements of 
your cities and mobilise your resources for improving your 
towns and providing the citizens with all the facilities of modern 
living in accordance with the priorities fixed by you. 

“The Third Five Year Plan drew pointed attention to the 
fact that while democratic institutions at the district, block and 
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Panchayat levels were being actively involved in: the process of 
planning, the urban areas had not been involved in the exer- 
cise. It was proposed during the Third Plan period that as 
many towns and cities as possible and, at , any rate, those with 
a population of one lakh or more, should come into the scheme 
of planning in an organic ■ way, each city mobilising its own 
resources and helping to create the conditions for a better life 
for its citizens. It was in pursuance of this policy that the 
Planning Gommission addressed a letter to the State Govern- 
ments in August 1962, to get the municipalities and corpora- 
tions to draw up their Five Year Plans embracing all such 
programmes of water supply and sanitation, housing and slum 
clearance, education, medical and health facilities as well as 
development of communications and other urban utilities. 
These city development plans were to be coordinated with the 
State Plans forming their integral part. The response to this 
request of the Planning Commission w’as, however, far from 
encouraging and it was found that even at the stage of formu- 
lation of the Fourth Five Year Plan most of the States had 
not been able to get the Urban Local Bodies to draw up 
their programme and resource plans and tie them up with the 
State Plans. 

^The LSG Working Group on Fourth Plan, appointed by 
the Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment, pointed to the absence of a concrete framework for pre- 
paration of city development plans and the need of providing 
technical guidance to Municipalities and Corporations for pre- 
paration of such plans. The Ministry got some model plans 
prepared through its experts in the Town and Goimtry Planning 
Organisation. These draft plans were duly circulated. I under- 
stand that a note on the methodology of preparation of these 
plans has been circulated to you at this Seminar and you will 
have time to consider the matter in some detail. 

“I very much hope that your deliberations at this Seminar 
would not only prompt you to speady action for undertaking 
the preparation of city development plans but will help in draw- 
ing up concrete guidelines for your sister municipalities and 
corporations to facilitate early steps being taken by them as well 
as the State Governments for an integrated approach to rural- 
urban planning and development. 
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*'‘Tiie need of advance planning in the case of urban areas is 
all the greater in view of the rapid growth of our towns and 
cities. Although only 18 per cent of the total population of 
India has been classified as urban according to the 1961 census^ 
the 60 millions of urban dwellers in India represent a working 
force greater than the urban population of any country except- 
ing the United States, the USSR and possibly China. More- 
over, our towns and cities are the nerve centres of our political 
and social-economic activities. Industrialisation and technologi- 
cal change, to which we must turn for attaining higher stan- 
dards of living and reducing the pressure on land » are bound to 
lead to greater and greater urbanisation. Our rural outlook is 
being gradually transformed in physical and human terms into 
urban modes of living by the expansion of the city and the mig- 
ration of the rural population to the urban centres in search of 
employment and better conditions of life. The future happiness, 
safety and convenience of these vast masses of humanity would 
depend very much on the steps that you take now for planning 
your towns and developing and maintaining the municipal 
services. 

“Our financial resources are limited and it may take some 
time before we can do much to implement the plans. Yet every 
effort has to be made to enforce the land use plans so as to 
prevent haphazard and unplanned growth leading to creation of 
slums and squalor. It is here and also in the matter of muster- 
ing public support in raising resources that our local bodies 
have to play an important role. 

“Before I close I will like to enlist your cooperation in a 
few matters that have been causing some concern to my 
Ministry. One of them is the need of concerted action for the 
control and eradication of communicable diseases particularly 
malaria and smallpox. As you are aware, our National Malaria 
Eradication Programme which we have been operating for the 
last nine years has attracted world-wide attention and there is 
no doubt that we have achieved remarkable success in control- 
ling malaria. But recently we have had some alarming indica- 
tions of the persistence of malaria in urban areas which is 
causing a set-back to our progress towards hundred per cent 
eradication and threatening to undo the success achieved so far. 
We had relied upon the bigger municipalities and corporations 
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to undertake anti-larval measures and control mosquito breed- 
ing within their own areas but it has been found that this hope 
has not been fulfilled. I will urge upon you to undertake anti- 
larval operations and to maintain continuous surveillance in 
respect of cases of malaria within your cities. Similarly, it is the 
metropolitan centres and larger cities that continue to report 
outbreak of smallpox. This is because we are still far from 
attaining the target of hundred per cent coverage in respect of 
primary vaccinations. I will request you to undertake house to 
house verification of families and get the “left-outs” identified 
and vaccinated. 

“The other problem that is threatening to undermine all our 
efforts of planning and development to ensure higher standard 
of life for our people is the danger of population explosion. 
Already we are maintaining 14 per cent of the world population 
with only 2.4 per cent of its area. The existing population is 
increasing at the rate of 13 million people every year which is 
equivalent to the total population of Australia. We are already 
over 500 million people and unless we are able to achieve our 
target of reducing the birth rate from 41 per thousand to 25 
within the next 8 or 10 years we shall have a population of a 
thousand millions by the early nineties. You can help in achiev- 
ing this national objective of reducing the birth rate by provid- 
ing the Family Planning services.and using your existing hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and maternity homes for furthering the 
programme of Family Planning, holding orientation camps and 
popularising Family Planning methods and techniques. Govern- 
ment of India is extending full financial support with a hundred 
per cent grant for various grades of local bodies. 

“I am sure, that you will make full use of the opportunities 
offered by this Seminar and I hope that the Centre for Munici- 
pal Training and Research will organise more Seminars in the 
near future on specialised problems concerning municipal orga- 
nisation and problems of urban development. With these words 
I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Seminar on Five Year 
Municipal Development Plans.” 

Prof. G. Mukharji, Director (Centre for Training and 
Research in Municipal Administration) thanked Shri Satya 
Narain Sinha for inaugurating the Seminar and for his illumi- 
nating address. He added : 
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'"I am happy over one thing that is that the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning is also now the Ministry of Urban 
Development, as, indeed, it should have been all these years. 
It is also very exciting to know that even though local self- 
government is a State subject, the Ministry of Health at the 
Centre is taking great interest in developing these institu- 
tions in the country, and they have gone out of their way in 
rendering assistance in the matter. The Central Council of 
Local self-government, ever since it was established in 1954, 
has always urged upon the State Governments to pay more 
attention to the problems urban local self-governments have 
been fticing. Although the Central Government is not directly 
responsible, yet it has now come up with financial and other 
kind of help for the creation of a National and the Regional 
Centres for Municipal Administration, and I do hope that you, 
Sir, will continue to extend all help that you have given in the 
past. It was this ministry also which set up the Rural-Urban 
Relationship Committee, which did a good deal of work and 
emphasized the need for proper planning and urban deve- 
lopment in the total national picture. I hope that the State 
Governments and the local bodies will realise the importance 

that the subject deserves.’' 
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After the coffee break the Chairman said ; “As you have 
noticed from the programme, this morning’s main speaker is 
Shri Govind Narain, Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment. He has had a long and distinguished carrier as a civil 
servant. I am sure you would like to listen to him. May I 
request Shri Govind Narain to deliver his address. 

Taking the floor Shri Govind Narain said : “Dr. Khosla, 
Prof. Mukharji and Friends : I indeed consider it a great privi- 
lege to be called upon to participate in this Seminar and to 
initiate the opening discussion on Five Year Municipal Deve- 
lopment Plans. After listening to Dr. Khosla’s eulogies I am 
feeling somewhat different whether I will be able to fulfil the 
high expectations. All the same I will try to do my best. 

“As an excuse for my performance I will like to say in 
advance that the subject of urban development has recently 
been transferred to this Ministry and, may be, much of what 
I am going to talk to you will be based on some general know- 
ledge of the problem, than on the specific activities of the 
Ministry. But the subject is indeed one with which I had been 
associated in the past as the Planning Secretary in Uttar 
Pradesh. At that time the bulk of the planning was concerned 
with rural areas. Nevertheless, the problems, methods and 
techniques of planning are more or less similar and I am sure 
that on the basis of the agenda papers and some of my ideas, 
I am going to place before you, it will be possible to have 
some fruitful discussions. I am indeed grateful to the Institute 
of Public Administration for giving me this opportunity. 

“Planning has become so much a part of our national life 
that it does not seem necessary for me to start with the funda- 
mentals or with its basic elements. But let us state this morn- 
ing the implications and objectives of planning in simple 
language. When there is a firm determination to maintain 
a steady and sustained pace of progress and development in 
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the midst of limited resources ■ and large number of pressing ' 
needs and demands, the preparation of a suitably phased and 
practical programme of work, which in the circumstances is 
the only sensible method available, is signified by the process 
of plamiing. This is how T put the definition of planning. 
On the one hand you are confronted with a situation that you 
have so many problems; so many needs, so many demands, so 
many aspirations and expectations of the people; on the other 
hand your resources of men, money and material are the 
limited variahles. You want to do so many things, but you 
do not have the wherewithal to do them. So you have to do 
it in a phased programme. You have to determine the 
priorities within the limited means available, and do this in 
the order that gives satisfaction to the people and yet meet the 
needs of development. At the same time, with the proper 
development of the limited resources it has to be ensured that 
the resources go on multiplying. This is another essential 
feature of the process of planning. You find that your 
resources are not abundant and you have, therefore, to deploy 
them so that you go on augmenting them in the process of 
implementation of the various works to which you attach some 
priority. 

“Now this is a sort of situation in which we find ourselves 
after Independence. The foreign government that we had, had 
its own ideas and objective and its own definite priorities. But 
the National Government had to think in terms of the peoples’ 
needs, peoples’ programmes, peoples’ demands, and the Govern- 
ment having been formed by the peoples’ representative, natu- 
rally thought of what we must do in the circumstances. There 
was a terrible shortage of trained manpower, of financial resour- 
ces and also of the various materials required for the implementa- 
tion of the Plans; and the peoples’ Government has also to think 
in terms of a multi-directional advance in chalking out its 
programmes for the country. On the one hand the economic 
side had to be looked after; there had to be agricultural 
development, industrial development, development of trans- 
port, irrigation and power; and at the same time there also 
had to be the development of the welfare activities of the 
people which undoubtedly affect their well-being, the 

overall programmes of health, family planning, medical care. 
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communicable diseases and water supply and sanitation, etc., 
of education, housing, social welfare and the like. 

“The process of planning was to ensure a balance between 
economic development and w'elfare. As I said, with the 
limited resources at our disposal we had to deploy them in 
such a manner that while the minimum essential needs of the 
people were met, the resources were so deployed that they 
were to build up the economy and to augment the State 
revenues. The State would then not find it difficult to provide 
more resources in future for catering to the larger number of 
needs and demands of the people. This sort of a process we 
initiated after Independence. The country adopted this 
strategy of Planning, which I have tried to spell out in a 
simple language, through the successive Five Year Plans. We 
have just -completed the Third Five Year Plan. The beginning 
of the Fourth Plan, as you all know, has been slightly postpon- 
ed. It now begins from the year 1969-70. During the interim 
years we are going ahead on the basis of the Annual Plans. 

“In this overall context let us come back to our immediate 
subject. Urban and regional development, unfortunately, did 
not find any place in our thinking in the First Five Year Plan. 
It was completely ignored and some thinking on the subject 
started in our Second Five Year Plan. At that time two or 
three principles were enunciated. Firstly, the Second Plan 
emphasised the need for conceiving housing as an integrated 
part of urban planning in the context of urbanisation and 
industrial development. The second principle accepted was 
that it emphasised that a long term plan of industrial develop- 
ment, transport, etc., should be drawn up and inter-linked 
with physical plans based upon study of urban-rural regions, 
viewing each region as an area for integrated local planning. 
Thirdly, some specific programmes for regulating urban 
development in the Second Five Year Plan were suggested, 
such as, preparation of the Master Plans for big cities like 
Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Allahabad, Kanpur, Poona, 
etc.; regional plans for newly developing industrial towns; 
survey of resources, development needs and potentialities in 
river valley areas, such as Damodar Valley, Hirakud and 
Chambal; initiation of town and country planning legislation 
in all States and setting up necessary machinery for its 
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iinplementation. This was the policy ■ outlined ■ in the Second 
■Five Year .Plan. A beginning was . made ' with the Delhi 
Master Plan and the constitution of the Delhi Development 
Authority. Plans for metropolitan cities like Galcuttaj* 
Bombay, were also initiated and some surveys were started 
for the Damodar Valley region. Nevertheless, as you will 
notice, the real planning for the city urban areas was yet to 
begin. 

^^Then we came to the Third Five Year Plan. Some of 
the important principles T might enumerate. It outlined more 
concerted measures for urban and regional development and 
the establishment of new industries away from large and con- 
gested cities. This was one of the major steps. New’' industries 
need not be put up in the existing big cities but elsewhere. In 
the planning of cities the concept of region was to be adopted. 
In community development projects or other areas within a 
district, the rural and urban components of development were 
to form part of one composite plan for strengthening the social 
interdependence of areas. This was no doubt another sound 
principle. An effort was to be made to diversify the capital 
investment pattern in the rural areas. The Third Plan also 
recognised the problems relating to high cost of urban develop- 
ment and soaring urban land values and went on to suggest 
specific measures to check speculation in land and to reduce 
cost of urban development. This is a practical problem of 
urban development programme. Some policy outlines were also 
developed in respect of planning of State capitals, rapidly 
growing cities and industrial centres, preparation and imple- 
mentation of regional development plans, and launching of 
a programme of urban community development facilities. 
These programmes were to be taken up on a very limited scale 
and some money was provided in the Plan. That, in brief, 
sums up the thinking that went on in this country in 
respect of urban areas during the successive Plan periods. 

“The ideas as developed in the Third Plan were further 
outlined in a communication of the Planning Commission to 
which the Minister for Health, Family Planning and Urban 
Development made a reference this morning. That was the 
letter of August 1962, in which for the first time they put 
forward this idea of formulation of composite city development 
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plans for the urban .areas and their integration , with the 
'State ;Plans, making ' them a part and parcel of the overall 
national planning process. This , idea unfortunately has not 
grown so far.. This' aspect, I think, should be liighliglited and 
ways and means found to ' make a sound beginning. Let us 
hope this Seminar will be . able to contribute amply towards 
the realization of this goal. 

‘‘Let us now consider some of the problems of the urban 
areas. Between 1901 and 1961 the rate of growth of urban 
population in this country w^as almost 4 times the rate of 
growth of the overall population. As you know the overall 
population itself is growing at a fast rate, but the growth rate 
in the urban areas was 4 times. We have at present about 
20 per cent of the population living in the urban areas. But this 
urban population is growing fast and it is estimated that by 
1980 the proportion of urban population may exceed 30 
per cent of the overall population. This factor again we have 
to take into account in planning for urban development. 

^‘'Another important feature of urbanisation during 1951 
to 1961 has been that the big cities and metropolitan centres 
are growing much faster. This is an important factor to 
consider. Urban population is growing fast but even among 
the urban areas the rate of growth in bigger towns is much 
higher than in the smaller towns. Two-thirds of the total 
increase in urban population during the decade has been in 
the bigger towns, /.c., towns of the size of one lakh population 
or over. Out of 2700 towns, according to the Census of 
1961, there were 107 cities which have population of one lakh 
or over and between them they hold about half the total 
urban population. Of the 107 cities, we have 7 cities which 
have a population of over a million and 5 more which have 
a population of over half a million. The rate of growth in 
these 12 cities has also been higher than the rate of growth 
in the other cities above one lakh. This is the natural out- 
come of excessive concentration of industries in the large 
cities and metropolitan areas. This is another lactor that 
deserves your attention. The concentration of employment 
opportunities in major cities has resulted in a lot of migration 
of population from rural to these big urban areas. Now 
what has been the consequences of these trends that we have 
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witnessed ? ' One of' the consequences ' of this excessive 
migration has been that the growing influx into urban areas 
is accompanied by growing volume of unemployment and 
under-employment. The second emerging' factor is a growing 
shortage of housing accommodation. It has been calcuiated 
that in the sector of urban housing at the beginning of the 
Third Five Year Plan there was a backlog of 5 million 
houses, and during the plan period the urban population is 
estimated to have increased by 16 million by the beginning 
of 1966, which implies an additional need of 4 million houses. 
In addition we have to provide houses for replacement of 
slums which are very much there and which continue to 
multiply presenting a growing problem. Shortage of housing 
is adding to density and congestion in these big cities. The 
densities in central parts of most Indian cities have reached 
fantastic dimensions. The third consequence is the growing 
traffic and transport bottleneck. Everywhere you find big 
queues — people want to go to their work and they are 
waiting but there is no quick and cheap transport available. 

"‘Water supply and drainage is another instance of 
deficiency in public utilities and we have become more deficient 
on account of the trends that we have witnessed. It is estiinated 
that 50 per cent of the urban population has a safe water supply 
or 30 per cent of the total number of towns have water works 
but in most of these towns the per capita supply is hardly 
adequate. As far as sewage facilities are concerned, about 75 
per cent of the urban population is without sewerage facilities. 
We are still having insanitary service latrines in most of our 
towns and cities. Somebody calculated on a rough basis that 
if all this backlog is to be cleared, we will need over a 
thousand crores of rupees. Such is the size of the problem of 
water supply and drainage. If we think of its size alone, we 
would be frustrated. Let us, therefore, work out a plan about 
the manner in which we are going to solve it. 

“The situation about the provision of routine municipal ser- 
vices is hardly encouraging. Fifty per cent of the urban local 
bodies whose expenditure pattern was studied by the Rural- 
Urban Relationship Committee, it was found, spent barely Re. 1 
per capita per year on public health. Now you can understand 
the extent of the work they could have done with such meagre 
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oBtiay. : The same is true about the provision' of' recreational 
facilities or open spaces. An ' estima.te made " for cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta shows a provision of less than acre per 
' thousand of population as against . the standard ■ requirement 
of 4'acres per thousand. Education again is another problem. 
The urban local authorities have been unable to provide 
educational facilities for the growing number of children. 

^ The expenditure on primary schools and the secondary schools,, 
to say nothing of higher institutions, is just beyond the compe- 
tence of these local bodies. Their backlog is increasing in all 
fields and no attempt is made to build up resources for pro- 
vision of these facilities. 

'An important matter, so relevant to the fast expanding 
urban situation, is the phenomenon of haphazard growth and 
uncontrolled land use in the absence of advance planning. 
There are no priorities on which land use must be regulated. 
The surrounding areas just outside the jurisdiction of the 
urban body are also growing very haphazardly in a chaotic 
manner. If you think of the future, 20 years hence, these areas 
will ultimately become the responsibility of local bodies. Under 
the circumstances some thought has to be given to the develop- 
ment of these surrounding areas right from now, I have 
already mentioned what the projection for the overall popula- 
tion will be. The urban population will grow much faster and 
shall be about 30 per cent of the total population by 1981, We 
will be adding by then 65 to 70 million to the urban population 
and so the immensity of the problem must awaken us. 

"As indicated earlier, the Planning Commission wrote a 
letter to the State Governments in August 1962, in which they 
had pointed out the urgent need to draw the urban areas and 
urban communities into the scheme of national planning in an 
organic manner and suggested to the State Governments that, to 
begin with, cities and towns with a population of one lakh or 
more and especially those with Municipal Corporations might be 
invited to prepare City Development Plans. In the next phase as 
many towns and cities as possible were to be brought into the 
scheme of national planning. The Commission desired the 
City Development Plans to be linked up with the State Five 
Year Plans so that items of urban development could be incor- 
porated into the State plans and form their integral part for 
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all purposes. While the initiative of ' the Planning Commission 
was most welcome^ it was for the Municipal Corporations and 
State Governments to undertake to draw up" such plans. But' 
on account of so many limitations it appears that nobody has 
been able to take a bold step., forward. ■ There appears to be 
an atmosphere of . diffidence. Somebody' has to take the initia-' 
tive and r have no doubt- that the first step has to be taken 
by the local bodies. The Planning Commission’s idea may 
only be tentative but the local bodies can take a clue from it 
and' force the pace. for. urban development. You -have to make 
a study of the present state of a-ffairs; what is ' the state of sanita- 
tion of your area, of educational facilities and other services like, 
electricity, water supply, transport and communications. Now 
this is the short of an assessment you have to make and then 
in relation to the resources you have to draw up the schemes 
not only to ■ meet the prese-nt requirements but ' keeping in 
view the growing' future requirements, of the -population. This is 
the kind-of perspective plan which has^ been- suggested' to the 
'local 'bodies.",', , 

‘'The , prerequisites for systematic planning^ are the identb 
fieation of need's,, survey of resources,, and mobilization and, 
formulation of field programme for achieving the high objectives 
with the necessary priorities in the light of needs and resources. 
As I have said in the beginning, when you have made this 
assessment, you will find that the task is immense. There is 
so much to be done but when you calculate the resources they 
are meagre. You have, therefore, to plan to determine your 
priorities and to prepare a practical feasible phased programme 
of action that you can begin from the first year and go ahead. 
This exercise involves major policy decisions to form the 
basis of a plan of action. It is the elected council members here 
that must provide the leadership, not only in policy making 
but in building up public support and its mobilisation. Many 
of the elected members fear that they will not get the support 
from the public. But I would humbly submit that if the 
objectives are explained; if what you plan today is set out 
properly; and if you have prepared reasonably a realistic 
programme for the future; I am positive in my mind that it will 
help to generate a volume of public enthusiasm and lots of 
people will give the support that you need for making 
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. more resources available for this very desirable objective. 

; ' '‘Now 'we come to this idea of the city development plans. 

■ These plans have to be linked up with the future projection- 
of the population of your towns in the light of the growth 
potential. Such a plan has two important aspects which are 
quite distinct. Firstly, t'hereds the preparation of. the physical 
plan for land use and communications popularly called the 
City Master Plan according to which the future expansion of 
the city has to be regulated. This haphazard growth will not 
only be more costly later on and will involve lot of difficuities 
but the problems will also become more bafSing. The second 
important aspect is the preparation of phased plan for the 
programmes of public health, education, housing, slum clearance 
and urban development and their implementation. 

“The plan must take into account the requirements of the 
growing cities beyond the existing municipal boundaries. There 
is tendency among the Municipal Authorities to confine their 
thinking to existing municipal living areas only. The surround- 
ing areas may have to be ultimately included and then the 
process of urban development becomes expensive. There is 
need to identify the city region and prepare a Master Plan for 
such urbanisable area. Master Plans for a city region, there- 
fore, have to cover areas that may lie under the main nucleus 
city as well as the surrounding rural areas. This will require 
the creation of special authorities to take care of this kind of 
growth and controlling and regulating development. For the 
preparation of this Master Plan the Government of India 
have been giving technical guidance and hundred per cent 
assistance. More than 70 major towns and cities have under- 
taken this work and interim development plans and Master 
Plans have been prepared or are under preparation. The Draft 
Fourth Plan provides for extension of this scheme to towns with 
population down to 50,000. 

“It is necessary that future programmes of urban develop- 
ment and expansion of public health, education, housing, etc., 
be linked up with the Master Plan. Let us consider this aspect 
of urban development to enable the present and future citizens 
to undertake social and sectoral programmes as well as pro- 
ductive activities. Urban development includes development 
of water supply, roads and communications, land acquisition 
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and development for residential, commercial-, and industrial ■ 
purposes. This must also include housing, both for the future 
migrants as well as for replacement of slums. We must draw 
up a phased programme for expansion of educational, medical 
and health facilities including maternity and child welfare and 
family planning. 

‘‘^One of the very ticklish problems is of the ways and means 
of financing various programmes. The identification and 
capitalization of resources is an important part of any process 
of planning. It should be noted that a major part of urban 
development plans involves capital investment which is self- 
liquidating. Nevertheless, there are a number of services such 
as educational and public health facilities that have got to be 
financed from revenue resources. The urban local authorities, 
therefore, can secure necessary resources by developing their 
local revenues for which there is considerable scope. The vast 
majority of the local authorities have a per capita income of 
less than Rs. 10 per annum, while there are a number of 
Municipalities and Corporations which have a per capita income 
of Rs. 30 or over. Bombay has a per capita income exceeding 
Rs. 50. This shows that there is considerable scope for 
exploiting these sources. The measure may not naturally be 
very welcome. But when you explain your programme, there 
will be very considerable scope for exploiting this source. 
Efforts should be made to raise loans from the local people and 
from such agencies as the Life Insurance Corporation (LJ.C.) 
for financing self-paying urban development projects. The 
capacity of any local body to raise such loans will depend on 
the management of its finances and on its success in mobilising 
its revenues as mentioned above. 

‘"When you conceive of the immensity of the problem and 
limited resources the problem may seem unmanageable. But 
if you do some more thinking and try to do all that can be 
done at your level; create public support and enthusiasm, 
increase your revenue, prepare the machinery which will be 
able to make the best use of such revenue, inspire confidence 
among people and institutions who can give you loans and 
grants, you will find that you can do quite a lot. Moreover, 
there are considerable grants, loans and subsidies available under 

the various schemes of the Central and State Governments. 

•nMUtlSTRimW imWi. 
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The Five Year Plans have 'made £7^ /ic?c allocatioiis for slum 
clearance^ night shelters, low 'income housing, land acquisition, 
problems of public health, maternity, child health and medical 
facilities^ adult literacy, primary and secondary education and 
vocational training. For all these there are schemes and ^ there 
'is money, • if you can tap these sources. In a number of cases, 
funds have been made available to the local authorities .where- 
ever there has been a certain amount of initiative and advance 
planning. Generally local bodies have failed to take advantage 
as they have little knowledge of the plan provision, and there 
is a lack of planning consciousness. The provisions available 
are not always adequate. Nevertheless, it ha.s been found that 
even the limited provisions for water supply, drainage, housing 
and slum clearance have not been fully utilized. Considerable 
funds have lapsed. The absence of city development has also 
resulted in the relative unawareness on the part of State Govern- 
ment in giving adequate attention to the requirements of local 
bodies in the state Plans. Local governments are also inclined 
to ignore them. It has been found that even when some pro- 
visions are made, they are diverted to other schemes. Uniform 
priorities for urban development can be made to crystallise only 
through systematic process of planning by the urban local 
bodies themsleves. It is Gnly when such plans are available 
and they are integrated with the State Plans that the State and 
National Plan will be able to reflect the requirements of urban 
development and make provision for capital needs and nnanc- 
ing for various projects. 

‘'The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee have suggested 
that there should be a Municipal Finance Commission which 
should examine the financial requirements for winter supply, sani- 
tation, health and other obligatory services, etc. These require- 
ments should be considered along with the State Plans and State 
Governments can also include the financial obligations in res- 
pect of urban local bodies in their calculations while they 
approach the Planning Commission or the Finance Commission 
for allocation of plan and non-plan expenditure. This can, 
however, only be possible if the urban local bodies themselves 
undergo the exercise of preparing their own plans and mobilis- 
ing their own resources to attract sufficient credit for financing 
their projects. 
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■ ''Now this is the sort of thing we have to do. There is also 
another aspect which may be mentioned to you. How can the 
leadership be taken up by the local bodies and how can you 
start the work with your plans of operation ? I have just placed 
before you these ideas so that you can know how things are 
running. Local bodies are important units to help achieve 
decentralised development of political power and promote 
democratic elements. The main question is the creation of 
conditions in which the migration to the cities can be stabilised 
and absorbed and proper conditions created for social and 
economic development. You can then take up the industrial^ 
satioii of urban areas and make programmes for the upliftment 
of the poorer and weaker sections of the people. This is what 
the local bodies have to do. We have a common planning 
apparatus, but, as I have said, the first initiative has to come 
from the local bodies themselves. In conclusion let me say that 
the task is huge. I have outlined the process in terms of what 
can be done by the local bodies, and we all have to make deter- 
mined beginning right now to see that whatever is possible can 
be done. Well these in brief are my views which I wanted to 
place before you. Thank you.” 

Taking the floor the Chairman said : "Thank you very much, 
Shri Govind Narain. You have given a very comprehensive 
address. In fact, it covers all the points that would be discussed 
during the next three days. It is thought-provoking and the 
analysis that has been given comes from your long experience 
in these fields, and l am sure, the discussions here should enable 
US to come to some kind of a consensus which might be useful 
for all those who are engaged in urban development. The sub- 
ject is open for discussion now,” 

A participant said : "At the outset I should express my deep 
appreciation for the enlightened address given by Shri Govind 
Narain. It is, indeed, a matter of much appreciation to a mem- 
ber like me who had the privilege to serve the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi for the first time and, obviously, unless and 
until one is armed with the full facts and background, it is very 
difficult to put forward some concrete proposals. I fully appre- 
ciate his learned views that in the wake of growing population 
the problems are quite large. And to overcome those problems 
we have to tap all possible resources and efforts. My experience 
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during the last 9 months is that a number of committees are 
set up, many deliberations are held, but unfortunately the deli- 
berations arrived at are not implemented and that is the custo- 
mary problem. As Shri Narain very correctly pointed out that 
the Planning Commission’s letter was circulated in 1962, but to 
the best of my knowledge, no follow-up action was taken, and 
the result is that nothing has been done. 

"We have set up different committees in the Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi. Similarly, I feel that other cities have 
also set up many committees and their function is to study the 
problems, tap the resources and do everything possible to over- 
come these difficulties. But, unfortunately, there is a complete 
lack of coordination. For instance, there was an understanding 
that under the Five Year Plans the loans advanced for the cons- 
truction of roads by the Corporation would be re-imbursed in 
their entirety by the Central Government; and our record says 
that Rs. 2 crores and 60 lakhs were spent by the Corporation 
and now that amount is not forthcoming from the Centre. Simi- 
larly, with regard to slum clearance there was a clear understand- 
ing with the Central Government that 60 per cent or 70 per cent 
of the amount spent will be paid to us by them, but this amount 
is not forthcoming. What I wish to impress is that whatever deci- 
sions are taken by the Seminar, the overall object will not be ful- 
filled unless and until there is complete coordination. There is the 
Delhi Development Authority; there is Central Government; 
there is the Municipal Corporation and other bodies. There are 
certain things for which one department should be made 
accountable, but the responsibility is shifted from one depart- 
ment to the other, and in this utter confusion the problem is 
not solved. Take for example the Jhuggi-Jhompri scheme — 
some part is played by the Corporation, some by the Delhi 
Development Authority and some by the Central Government. 
So in this way they are entailing delay, and it is very difficult to 
have complete hold over the situation. 

"I would like to make two suggestions : first of all, as Shri 
Govind Narain pointed out, let us appoint a Development-Plan 
Body of the Corporation about which reference was made in 
the letter of the Planning Commission, and this should be the 
supreme body. Of course, the representatives of the Central 
Government and other organisations should also join this body 
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and it should prepare a Master Plaii. And my; second sugges- 
tion is that it will be much better if the Gorporation gets in 
touch with the local bodies of other States.' It is very necessary 
if we have some knowledge as to how the problems are being 
solved by our other associates in their respective areas. We can 
get some advantage from their experiences as they can derive 
some advantage from us. Thank you.” 

Another participant was of the view that, ^'despite the 
earnest desire of the local bodies for their development, nothing 
can be done unless there is full cooperation from the State and 
Central Government and unless there is a certain specific pro- 
vision in the annual budget of the State and Central Govern- 
meiits to extend financial aid to the local bodies.” He further 
pointed out that “the sanitary conditions in capital cities are 
very bad, but they cannot improve them from their own re- 
sources. Take the case of Delhi where over a lakh of people 
come in and go out every day. The Municipal Corporation is 
required to provide all the basic amenities to the people who are 
in Delhi. The Corporation alone, with its meagre resources, 
cannot provide these basic amenities. I have heard the views of 
others but one thing I would like to stress is that nothing can 
be done unless the Government is in a position to extend the 
financial support to the local bodies. I have visited certain 
places where the local panehayats, in the small towns, want to 
have all these facilities within their resources but due to their 
limited revenue they cannot do anything. The tax-payers alone 
cannot pay for them. It can only be done if there is specific aid 
from the Government.” 

The next participant opined : “Mr. Chairman and friends, I 
am from a small Corporation which came into existence in 
1966. We have different schemes of water supply, distribution 
of electricity and slum clearance projects. We have been pay- 
ing by way of interest, in instalments, to the tune of Rs. 61 
lakhs per year. The Municipal Corporation finds it difficult to 
pay this amount every year. It is, therefore, time that the 
Governments— Central and State , come to the rescue of these 
Corporations to finance the projects. Unfortunately, the State 
Governments also enter in the field of taxation which are ex- 
clusively meant for the local bodies; and the local bodies find it 
difficult to raise sufficient resources for their projects and are 
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put' to a disadvantage/’ ' 

' Illiistratiiig'liis point lie -said : "‘The small entertaimnent tax 
that, used to be, the source ofrevenue of the local authority, has 
been taken away by the State Government. As my friend rightly 
said that unless and' until we are, assisted by the Ceiitral.and 
State Govermiients, we should not talk in terms of develop- 
ment. : No, we do not want that mercy. We certainly need the 
blessings. We want to develop the local bodies’ area out of our 
own resources. But W'e do not want the Government to tread, 
our path. , The'.. Government should not look upon the Corpo-.. 
rations and. 'the Municipalities as organisations under, their 
thumb. The State Government- wants that we should pay the 
market price of the land. Why it w'ants so ? The Central 
Government buildings have not been taxed. The Government 
wants US to pay the value of the market rate but they do not 
want that their buildings should be taxed. There are a few 
points I want to tell. How can a local body thrive when such 
are the conditions ? The Government does not want that the 
Municipal bodies should be left to exercise their own rights. 
These steps taken by the Government come in the way of the 
development of the city. At least these things should be stopped 
and then we can think about the development plans. If rent 
control exists for people, it should also exist for Government 
and for the local bodies. There should not be any distinction. 
The Government will realise the hardship then alone. The 
Industrial Disputes Act is applicable to local bodies but it is 
not applicable to the Central or State Government employees. 
I want that it should also be applicable to all Government 
employees. If you make a distinction between local govern- 
ment and the state government, I think we should forget about 
the local self-government and, therefore, I want this august 
body to give us a status — put us on the map of the govern- 
ment — and not treat us as a toy government, or government 
only in name. And if you can raise our status then alone we 
can think of development.’" 

At this stage the Chairman announced : ‘"As the Health 
Secretary has to leave very shortly, I w'ould request him to give 
some of his supplementary remarks in the light of what has 
already been stated, and after that we will continue with the 
deliberations.” 
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Thanking the Chair,, the Health Secretary said : “I am 
grateful to the distinguished representatives of the various local 
administrations for having given their views. Undoubtedly the, 
problems are real, and I would not like to oversimplify them. I 
would, however, submit most humbly that the method outlined 
by me was the one to take care of these baffling problems. The 
initiative for preparing a composite and integrated plan must be 
taken by local bodies. Once that is done, the next step would 
be the earmarking of responsibilities. All implementation, 
perhaps, would not lie in the hands of local bodies themselves. 
Some part will be implemented by the State Governments and 
some part by the Central Government. But the preliminary 
step is to draw an overall composite plan of action; and once 
that is done, then, of course, in, consultation with the represen- 
tatives of the Central and State Governments, the responsibili- 
ties can be earmarked that so much will be done by the Cor- 
poration or the municipal bodies or by the State or Central 
Governments. Once this composite and integrated plan is 
made out and discussed with the State Government, it becomes 
an integral part of the State Plan; then in the discussion with 
the Planning Commission and of the Central Mimstry, 
there will be a pattern of financial involvement. The finan- 
cial resources of the Central Government are not unlimited. 
The Central Government has also to raise its resources by 
way of taxing the people. There is no other way. Therefore, 
in the overall resource position of the Central Government 
also there will have to be a line of priorities. I am sure 
the distinguished representatives of the urban local bodies 
will agree that this process must begin at home and to the extent 
possible the urban bodies also must improve their resource 
position. The second step would be to give assurance to the 
people in general and to various experts that utilisation of these 
resources is in accordance with some proper plan, proper ob- 
jectives, proper assessment. That will inspire confidence in all 
bodies, whether governmental or non-governmentaL And once 
the city development plan has become a part and parcel of the 
State Plan and National Plan, as 1 said earlier, the commitment 
will be there. 

*'One of the points that has been raised by a participant 
here about the taxation of government property, I would like 
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to clarify. Well the Government has accepted the principle of 
compensating the local bodies in respect of taxation on govern- 
ment properties to the extent of 75 per cent of the loan. This 
applies to the Central Government property. The State Govern- 
ment property is not covered by this proposal. There is a 
proposal under consideration that the government commercial 
undertakings would be required to pay taxes in full. That is under 
study, and probably very soon some concrete steps will be taken 
in that direction so that the burden of providing civic amenities 
to commercial undertakings of the government will be adequate- 
ly compensated and there will be a provision of funds. This 
will be taken care of. Ido realise the difficulties, both at the 
level of the local bodies and the Central and State Govern- 
ments. But it involves in the dialogue the Central Government, 
the State Government, etc. Then a vicious circle is created. I 
hope that this seminar will be able to create a proper climate 
for it. Thank you very much.” 

Taking the floor another participant said : “Mr. Chairman, 
I am grateful that this seminar has taken place and members of 
the local bodies have been invited to participate in it. The 
address by the Health Secretary has been very comprehensive, 
and I feel that the principles underlying are very useful; but 
when we compare the objectives, the guiding principles framing 
the implementation of the plans, I find that there is no unity 
between these principles and practices, and that is why our 
problems remain unsolved. We talk in beautiful phrases, in 
beautiful concepts but when we go into action, the personal 
whims of the people affect the implementation of the plan. 

“Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation for a long time, and before that I have been a social 
worker in Delhi, and I know the hopeless conditions in which 
the people are living in slums, Delhi has 574 square miles of 
area. Our general budget is Rs. 20 crores with a population 
of 32 lakhs which gives a per capita taxation of Rs. 60 which 
is perhaps the highest in India. With all this we are not in a 
position to solve even the fringe of our problems. The reason 
is the over-increasing population that we are having. In 1941, 
the population of Delhi was 7 lakhs. Today we have got 
32 lakhs. It has been accepted by everybody that about a 
lakh of people come to Delhi each year to earn their livelihood. 
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With one lakh of people coming to Delhi yearly, we require 
20,000 dwelling units to accommodate them. If we look to our 
construction programme, we find during the last five years 
we have built not more than 12 thousand dwelling units, 
whereas we should have done one lakh units. Can Delhi 
Municipal Corporation be called upon to make houses for them? 
It is the responsibility of the Delhi Development Authority 
(D.D.A.). It is in charge of implementing the Master Flan. 
What has it done during the last five years ? Mr. Chairman, you 
perhaps know, but my colleagues from other municipal corpo- 
rations may not be knowing that 60 thousand acres of land were 
frozen by the D.D. A. in 1958 with the ostensible object of 
checking the rise in land prices. It was Rs. 10 to IS persq. 
yard at that time. During these last 10 to 12 years, after free- 
zing so much of land, the price has soared to Rs. 100, 150, 250 
or even 400 per sq. yard. Who is responsible for this sort of 
affairs? What have our planners, the D.D.A., the Health 
Ministry been doing ? In the guise of controlling the prices, 
the price has risen so much. Can a common man build a house 
today ? If he wants 100 sq. yards —under the Master Plan 
minimum should be 125 sq. yards — and if he has to pay 
something like Rs. 250 per sq. yard as price of land, he will be 
paying about Rs. 40,000 for land price alone and he must 
require another 40-50 thousand for construction. That means 
a lakh of rupees for this small house. Can a common man 
manage all this ? 

"‘We say that Delhi is a prosperous city with a per capita 
income of Rs. 800-900.* That comes to about Rs. 75 per 
month. But in Delhi an ordinary flat cannot be hired for less 
than Rs. 250 per month. What can a poor man do about it ? 
I want to ask the master planners, the D.D. A. and the Health 
Ministry people who are here as to why have we located indus- 
tries at Najafgarh, Badli, Shahdara, Okhla, and all along Delhi. 
On one side you want that the industry should not be there. On 
the other side you are giving licences and allowing the industries 
to establish. With industry the people flow' in and then there 
is need for ■ housing, .transport, etc. . You do ^ not have proper 
transport but still you want industries, to grow.; ' In the Master 

* In 1955, 'the per capita income of 'Delhi wasestimated at Rs, 690 
at current prices .' — Editor 
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PlaH' it was 'envisaged that 'government offices be, shifted from 
Delhi ? \ Has a, single office been shifted from Delhi ?„ On the 
other hand' more big office buildings like Rail Bliavaii, Nir,man 
Bliavan, , etc., , have come up. How can the municipal corpo',ra- 
tion go on raising resources for providing , water, transport and 
other facilities - when the city is increasing? It is for the 
Government to- say that the industries will not be here, big 
government' offices will not be ' here. , Mr. ■ Chairman— now 
there is . a fad of removing jhuggi-jhompri. Only yesterday 
and day before yesterday, 20,000 people have been thrown out 
of their habitation to far off places. What will they do ? No- 
body has planned for them, because they are poor people. They 
have nothing to eat, no roof, no sanitation, and this is happen- 
ing in Delhi— the capital of India. There are people who do 
not have even 10 sq. yards of space and people are living in 10- 
acre kothis. Where is the socialist state ? Has anybody a right 
in Delhi to build a big house ? If on the 60 thousand acres of 
land, which has been frozen by the D.D.A. houses were made, 
more than the total population of Delhi would have been 
covered. But nothing tangible has been done so far. Out 
of 60 thousand acres, only 28,000 acres have been really 
acquired. It is only under notification. What to say of 
providing amenities 

Citing an example of area planning the speaker said : 
“Ramakrishnapuram is a colony of 3,50,000 people. It has 
been recently built by the Government of India at a huge cost, 
and what is the condition there? You do not have housing 
facilities even for one service personnel. There is no cobbler, 
there is no washerman, there is no carpenter, there is no vege- 
table vendor. With the result that if a person has to repair liis 
shoes he has to travel 8 miles. On the other hand, in Civil 
Lines we had beautiful bungalows. In the out houses these 
service personnel used to live. In each locality we used to have 
shops. But we do not want this now. We want ‘•Babus" to live 
separately, ^aristocrats’ to live separately, and ‘^shopkeepers' to 
live separately. Why can’t we have an integrated living ? It 
would provide employment and it would also provide service 
for those who are in need of service. 1 will suggest Mr. Chair- 
man, that before we disperse from here, we should pass a 
resolution that such paper plans will serve no purpose. They 
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are waste of government money of which we coiinciilors are the 
trastees.” 

The Chairman pointed out : “"‘The purpose of the seminar is 
not to make recommendations. I agree with you entirely that 
our discussion should be realistic. We should really come to 
grips with the problem and, I think, the purpose is to discuss 
these points in order to clarify our own ideas about them, to 
find out what are the obstacles, and I can assure you that this 
Institute is engaged on research, and whatever you say here 
would be of immense help to us in our research studies, and 
also provide us sufficient materials for training some of your 
officials.” 

A participant from Asansol narrated his experiences and 
said : “The major difficulty we face in our municipality is the 
water scarcity. We have paid Rs. one lakh as fare of truck 
for bringing water to our people during the last one year. And 
this long-standing water scarcity could not be solved uptili now 
because of lack of coordination and proper finance and support 
from the State and Central Governments. Asansol is not a 
corporation or a big metropolitan city like Calcutta, Bombay 
or Delhi, but it has its importance being a coal mine area, and 
I am sorry to state that so far the Central or the State Govern- 
ments have done nothing for the development of any other 
towns in West Bengal except Calcutta. If we cannot supply 
water to our people in this municipal area of Asansol, the 
whole activity of coal raising and steel production will be greatly 
hampered, which will ultimately result in national loss.” 

Pointing out the difficulties of Asansol municipality, the 
participant said: ‘'One-third of the Municipal area has been 
occupied by the Railways, and the Railways are paying only 
7 per cent tax on that holding. That means, suppose in a 
year our revenue is Rs. 34 lakhs, then out of this the railways 
should pay at least 11 lakhs and a few thousand rupees being 
the occupier of one-third of the area of Asansol municipality. 
But 1 am sorry to say that they are paying only one lakh of 
rupees. That means such an unequal burden and discrimina- 
tion on the private owners. Two-third of the area is paying 33 
lakhs and one-tkird of the area is paying one lakh. Not only 
that, compulsory and free primary education is a solemn pledge 
enunciated by the Constitution, which we must provide all 
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over the country. We have introduced the 2 per cent education 
cess but the Railway authorities have refused to pay it. We 
have a concrete plan for free and compulsory primary education 
throughout the municipal area and we are doing that under the 
State Government statute. Therefore, the talk that the Central 
Government is always eager and willing to help the municipal 
authorities to implement their developmental plans, may not be 
correct in action. Asansol has a great employment potentiality 
being a coal mine area. Nearly one lakh coal miners and 
about one lakh industrial workers are working in the factories 
around the town. The town has got an additional charm of 
being a statutory rationed area. Thus, when there was famine 
in Bihar and Eastern U.P. for months, about 50,000 people 
entered the municipal area of Asansol and had their ration 
cards made. The Municipal area had the extra burden of pro- 
viding them sanitation, water supply and other basic amenities. 
But we did not get anything from them by way of taxes. 
Sir, one other difficulty is that we have to work with an ineffi- 
cient body of staff as the municipal pay scales are very low and 
you can hardly expect an efficient and educated employee to 
work on those pay scales.” 

The next participant said: "T thank the organisers of the 
seminar and suggest that this may become an annual affair so 
that all the municipalities and corporations may have a contact 
with this Institute. We know that the Centre and State Govern- 
ments have got their own difficulties about finances, and it will 
be very difficult for us to accept anything like doles, loans and 
grants, and we will not be using our time properly in the semi- 
nar if we criticise each other like this. Therefore, I suggest that 
we discuss what we can do within the limited means and 
resources and how we can improve our finances. The local 
bodies have been created under legislative Acts. Whatever 
taxes are imposed, these are in accordance with the Acts and 
we cannot do anything more. In the municipalities and corpo- 
rations taxes have reached the saturation point and it is diffi- 
cult to raise them further. How to improve and use in a better 
way the available resources, is the question before us ? I have 
got a concrete proposal. Many corporations and municipalities 
take buildings on rents for the use of schools, hospitals and 
their staff. Is it not proper for us that we set 10 per cent of our 
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income for our own use ? The land is under the control of the 
municipality, and if only we approach the Government to give 
this land to us, we can set apart 10 per cent of our income to con- 
struct godowns and shops so that our income keeps on increasing 
year by year. I know the income of the municipalities and cor- 
porations to some extent is from the markets and shops. The 
Guntur and Vijayawada municipalities have constructed their 
own shops and they are increasing their incomes. We let them 
out on auction basis or give them on lease. I earnestly submit 
this proposal for the consideration of the house.” 

The Chairman thanked the speakers for making a valuable 
contribution and pointed out : have got to prepare the 

plans. We have to think in terms of what are our resources; 
what is the minimum essential needed; w^hat should be the 
priorities; what is going to be the long-term planning, and so on. 
Naturally, the municipalities must look to Government, whether 
Central or State, for increased finances. It is absolutely 
essential. This increase in urbanisation is not merely a munici- 
pal problem. It is a national problem. I have been attending 
a number of meetings of the various committees, and when any- 
body says that our administration has to be rural-oriented, I 
do not quite agree with it. I agree that a large number of 
people are living in the rural areas, but it will be a folly to 
forget that our urban population is increasing. That is the 
pattern of the whole world. As industrialisation grows, urbani- 
sation also grows. If we do not look to the problem, we will 
be only multiplying slums in the country. I cannot agree with 
those who think that the heart of the country lies in the villages, 
and, therefore, they should receive the utmost attention. If you 
really want to strengthen the heart of India, let us provide 
better facilities for the new centres of population like large 
towns or satellite towns which can draw the unemployed and 
under-employed from the rural areas. We have too heavy a 
burden on our land already. So far as land use is concerned, 

I must say the problem is rather complex and there are a 
number of authorities and there is confusion. Now let us break 
for lunch.” 



AFTEBl^OOftl SESSlOW 
(ir. J. N. Kfiosla in Chair) 


' Welcoming Ashish Bose the Chairman, said': '"I am 
very happy to welcome you. Dr. Bose will speak on ' Urbanisa- 
tion in Perspective— a subject on which he has made a special 
study. He, as you know, has been working a good deal on 
urban problems, and 1 am sure you would like to listen to him. 
Dr. Ashish Bose”. 

Taking the floor Dr, Ashish Bose said : ‘T am grateful to 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration, and in particular 
to Dr. Khosla and Prof. Miikharji, for giving me the 
opportunity of meeting this group drawn from all over India. 
You are concerned with day-to-day problems of urbanisation 
and your insight into problems of urbanisation is certainly 
greater than mine. However, as a professional researcher in 
the field of urbanisation, I shall share some of my thoughts 
with you in the hope that the discussion which will follow will 
be of mutual benefit. 

*Tt may be of interest to you to note that the origin of 
socio-economic surveys of urban areas owes a great deal to the 
interest taken by some municipalities. As far back as 1933, 
Prof. D. R. Gadgil who is now the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, conducted a study of the marketing 
of fruit in Poona city and later, a survey of handicrafts was 
also undertaken by him. He wanted to extend his studies to 
cover small-scale industries in Poona. While planning this 
survey he realised that it would add much to his work if he 
included some questions on the socio-economic conditions 
of Poona which would greatly enhance his knowledge of Poona. 
In 1936 he approached the Poona Municipality for financial 
assistance to conduct the socio-economic survey of Poona. 
The Municipality co-operated and this resulted in the famous 
survey of Poona conducted in 1936-37. About twenty years 
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Commission sponsored a re-snrvey in Poona which was again 
undertaken by Prof.. GadgiFs Institute., This re-survey gave 
a picture of socio-economic conditions in Poona city at two 
points of time and is valuable in understanding the process of 
urbanisation. After the initial experiment in Poona,- other: 
municipalities got interested and socio-economic surveys were 
conducted in Kolhapur and Sholapur, 

well-conducted socio-economic survey can help a great 
deal in a clearer understanding of urban problems than just 
a commoiisense view based merely on experience. Our pro- 
blems are getting so difficult that the rule of thumb will not 
always help us and a certain amount of expertise is called for. 
Money spent on such surveys should not be grudged. In fact 
it is not possible to prepare a master plan witliout the basic 
data about the life of the city. I would strongly urge, therefore, 
that every mimicipality in India, big or small, should provide 
funds for such surveys. These surveys need not always be 
elaborate endeavours or pedantic academic exercises. The 
surveys should be diagnostic, problem-oriented and not just 
data-oriented. 

‘T must point out here that it is not enough to conduct 
these socio-economic or diagnostic surveys which collect data 
for a given point of time. One must look to the future. 
When you are planning for new roads and bridges, schools 
and hospitals, houses and factories, you have necessarily to 
think of the future. You must know what the population of 
your city will be, how many workers will there be, how many 
children will go to school, how many patients have to be 
provided for, and so on. This is where population projections 
come in. This is the job of technical demographers. Now, 
one may say that the whole business of projections is just 
guess work. At best it may be astrology. But actually it 
is not so. First of ail, demographers do not say that they 
are making predictions when they put a figure for the popu- 
lation of the world or of any country or any city in 1981 or 
2001. They make projections and not predictions and these 
projections are made on the basis of certain assumptions. 
Population grows as a result of the balance between births 
and deaths and also as a result of the balance between 
immigration and emigration (within a particular area in a 
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country as a result of the balance between in-migration and 
out-migration). Thus the assumptions to be made are in 
regard to fertility, mortality and migration. There was a time 
when population e.Kperts used to estimate population after 
100 years, but now-a-days the projections do not go beyond 
30 years. With the Five Year Plans in operation, there is 
need for projections of population, etc., just after 5 years. As 
you will realise, in a way it is less difficult to make a projection 
for the period after 5 years than that after 50 years. 

“In this connection, it is relevant to note that the size of 
the population involved is also an important consideration. 
If you are making a projection for the whole of India with a 
total population of over 500 million, a difference of a few 
millions between the projected figure and the actual figure 
will not really matter in terms of planning but in the case of 
an individual city, say with a population of million, if the 
projection goes wrong by even 1 million, it will render the 
projection absolutely useless because the degree of error will 
be very large. Therefore, it is much more difficult to project 
the population of a single city than that of a state or the 
country as a whole. Another important point is that when 
one considers the total population of India, migration is of 
very little importance and it is mainly the balance between 
births and deaths which matters. But this is not true of most 
cities where migration plays a very important part . In fact, 
in many Western cities, the birth rate is very low and left 
to themselves the population will decrease. It is mainly 
because of migration that these cities grow. This, however, 
is not true of Indian cities where the birth rate is high, almost 
as high as birth rate in rural areas. Thus the balance between 
births and deaths or the mutual increase in population is an 
important factor contributing to urban growth in India. No 
doubt, the family planning movement has made some dent 
in the birth rate of the big cities, and especially the birth rate 
of the upper class population, but as yet there is no evidence 
to show that the urban birth rate is going down. Thus 
Indian cities, especially the big cities, are facing the difficult 
task of containing the rapid increase in population as a result 
of the high birth rate and the declining death rate as well as 
the increasing tempo of migration, especially from the rural 
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areas and smaller towns. We have also the phenomenoE of 
stagnant towns which are not growing fast enough because 
of lack of employment opportunities. These towns, far from 
attracting migrants, send out migrants and the growth rate 
therefore is low in such towns. Thus one cannot generalise. 
While it is true that the urban population of India is growing 
very fast, it is not necessarily true of all cities and towns: 
it is certainly not true of many small towns with population 
below 20,000. 

“From your point of view the micro-view of urbanisation 
is more meaningful than the macro-view of urbanisation. The 
All-India picture, and for that matter the State picture, is 
too broad and may even be misleading for a true understand- 
ing of the problems faced by individual towns and cities. As 
I have just explained, when you are thinking of future popu- 
lation growth you must consider three variables, namely, 
mortality, fertility and migration. The first two factors will 
largely depend on your public health programmes whereas 
the last factor, namely, migration will largely depend on 
the industrial development plans, on the location of industries, 
the employment generated and so on. Before the advent of 
industrialisation in India, cities grew largely because of the 
expansions of administrative offices, educational institutions, 
business and commercial activities, etc. But with the accelera- 
tion of industrialisation, the nature of urban development will 
be different and industrial towns will come into prominance. 
The improvement in transport facilities, especially road 
transport, and the development of the power grid system which 
brings electricity right on the door-steps of thousands of 
villages are other important factors which will change the 
nature of urbanisation in the years to come. In the past, 
industries were concentrated in a few big cities but in the first 
decade of planned economic development in India we have seen 
the emergence of large number of industrial towns all over the 
country : the steel towns of Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur, and 
other industrial towns like Sindri, Nangal, Neyveili, Chitta- 
ranjan, etc. Apart from these brand new industrial towns, 
we have a whole lot of refugee towns. Then there are also 
small towns which have prospered as a result of industriali- 
sation like many towns in Punjab where small-scale industries 
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are coming up in a big way. It is very necessary for proper 
planning to have a clear idea of the type of town or its 
functional classification. Is your town and administrative 
centre, a religious centre, and industrial centre, or an edu- 
cational centre? Or is it just a service town with nothing 
special but the usual component of trade and commerce and 
administration? 

“According to the 1961 Census, there were 2,700 towns 
and cities in India with a total population of about 80 
million. Now, these towns and cities belong to six urban 
classes depending on the population size ranging from cities 
with population of one million and over to towns with 
population below 5000 persons. The Census has also classi- 
fied these cities and towns according to the functional type 
and sub-type. The basic data for each of these cities and 
towns are given in the Census volumes, especially in the 
District Census Handbooks. These data refer to the area, 
number of houses and households, population by sex, total 
number of literates, the number of workers distributed into 
nine industrial categories, the population belonging to scheduled 
castes and tribes. These data are presented for each ward 
of a city separately. Apart from these data, the 1961 Census 
collected a wealth of other data pertaining to the district which 
will be found valuable by you. This Census also collected 
detailed data on internal migration which is very useful in 
understanding the process of urbanisation. 

“In migration analysis, we usually talk in terms of migra- 
tion streams that is, the flow of people from one area to 
another. There are four types of migration streams : rural 
to rural; rural to urban; urban to rural and urban to urban. 
From the point of view of urbanisation, we are concerned 
with two of these streams, namely, rural to urban and urban 
to urban. Here again, rural to urban migration is the most 
important form of migration, quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively though in recent years, urban to urban mig- 
ration, especially migration from small towns to big towns 
and cities, is getting increasingly important. The pet thesis 
on rural-urban migration is the “push and pull” theory, 
villagers are pushed out by rural poverty and pulled to 
cities by employment opportunities, urban amenities, etc. 
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This, however, is an over-simplification. It is not enough to 
say that wage rates are higher in the urban areas than in the 
rural areas and, therefore, people will migrate from rural 
areas to urban areas in large numbers in search of jobs. The 
mechanics of migration is more complicated. Given the 
mass illiteracy and the lack of employment market, infor- 
mation, the mobility of labour is greatly restricted. Generally 
speaking, the people who migrate are people who have friends 
and relations in the cities where they migrate. In other 
words, it is a type of chain migration. The push and pull 
theory ignores this important aspect. Further, too much is 
made of the glamour of city life. For most migrants from 
villages to cities, life is a bitter struggle in new surroundings, 
often in hostile surroundings. And much of what he earns in 
the city he has to send home by money order or through rela- 
tions visiting the village — remittances which support his family 
and dependents left behind. With his household split up into 
two— his wife and children staying on in the village and the 
migrant somehow managing some accommodation in the over- 
crowded city the average migrant is certainly not enjoying the 
glamour of city life. This is very unlike the situation in 
Western cities where the migrants move with their families and 
leave the village for good. This aspect again has received very 
little attention in India. The money order economy of villages 
sustained by remittances from migrants deserves a more careful 
'Study." ■ . . 

*^Tn a comprehensive analysis of rural-urban relationship, 
we must take note of three types of flows: (1) flow of persons; 
(2) flow of money; and (3) flow of goods. One must also 
work out the cost of migration and the return on migration — 
both direct and indii"ect costs and direct and indirect returns; 
both private costs and social costs and private returns and 
social returns. I am not suggesting that municipalities should 
engage themselves in such complicated research, but I submit 
that in the absence of rigorous analyses of migration and 
urbanisation, we are carried away by facile generalisations 
drawn mostly from Western experience and the solutions to 
urban problems oflered, therefore, tend to become unrealistic. 

"Wery often it is said that India lives in her villages. It 
is true that according to the 1961 Census, only 18 per cent of 
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India’s total population was urban, but it is equally true that 
this mere 18 per cent of the population accounted for 80 
million ■ people living in urban .areas. Today the estimated 
urban population of India is roughly 100 million. How 
many countries in the world have a tom/ population of 100 
million? Some of the biggest countries of the world like 
Pakistan, Japan and Indonesia are roughly 100 million each. 
Thus, when we consider the absolute size of the urban 
population— and this is what is relevant in the real world and 
not the proportions — we can visualise the enormity of the 
urban problems facing India. 

"‘Everybody talks of the population explosion these days, 
but if there is truly a population explosion it is in the urban 
areas which face the dual problem of a high rate of natural 
increase in population as well as a high rate of in-migration 
from rural areas. Added to this is the problem of refugee 
migration from East Pakistan which swells up the population 
of cities and towns in Eastern India, especially Calcutta. When 
one turns to the problem of the urban labour force and the 
shortage of jobs in the cities, the problem becomes truly 
explosive and it has all the political overtones. 

"Ts it possible to regulate and restrict the flow of migration 
into cities ? In a democracy like India, the Government 
cannot tell the people where they should go and where they 
should not go. In other words, it cannot introduce a passport 
system to regulate interna! migration. The only weapon avail- 
able for the Government is its policy of location of industries, 
educational institutions, government offices, etc. But here 
again the record is far from encouraging. The experience of 
New Delhi is that every office makes it a prestige point to hold 
on to New Delhi even if they are asked to go elsewhere to reduce 
the pressure on Delhi. And the experience of industrialisation 
so far is that in spite of the professed objectives of decentra- 
lisation of industries, trend towards increasing concentration of 
industries, in big metropolitan cities has not been reversed. 
That is because it is not economical to locate industries in smal- 
ler places. There are, however, cases and you will know them 
better, of industries getting located on the outskirts of cities 
where land is cheap and often these industries become a burden 
on the city municipality which is called upon to look after 
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the interests of the workers.. Municipalities should be very 
vigilant about' such cases and see that these industrial undertak- 
ings make their due financial contribution to the municipality 
for the services which they fail to provide to their workers and 
which they later on expect the municipality concerned to 
provide. , 

'‘Finally, I should like to emphasise that we should not look 
upon urbanisation as an evil. India cannot progress unless she 
gets modern and modernisation should not be confined to urban 
areas only but the whole country should get modern. But 
in initiating this process of modernisation, urbanisation has an 
important role to play. Urbanisation may not be the solution of 
India’s problems of economic growth and social change but we 
must squarely face the fact that it is not possible to generate 
the forces of economic growth and social change without 
urbanisation. Thank you.” 

The Chairman then asked Mr. Datta to give his talk on 
“Preparation of Five Year Municipal Development Plans”. 

Taking the floor Mr. A. Datta said : “I shall not take much 
of your time. The subject of my talk runs through the entire 
seminar, and it would be inappropriate on my part to anticipate 
the course of discussion, or to enter into areas which would be 
covered by various experts on the subject. My duty is to intro- 
duce the subject by making a few preliminary observations and 
to specifically take up certain aspects of the scope and contents 
of municipal development plans. It is necessary to be very 
clear in our minds about the nature of such planning exercise 
before we can enter into a purposeful discussion on their 
methods of operation, or the institutions necessary for the 
purpose. 

“The first question that we should consider is whether the 
municipal five year plans are to be amenity oriented or pro- 
ductivity oriented ? As you all know, in vi ew of the scarcity 
of resources and the need for strengthening the productive base 
of the country, purely amenity projects like creation of social 
overheads would necessarily have a lower priority in an under- 
developed country like ours, and it is necessary that we think 
in term of productivity oriented projects even in the municipal 
sphere. It is true that some of the social overhead items like 
hou sing, water supply and sanitation, mass transportation, etc., 
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have productivity aspects in an indirect sense, but it is 
necessary to' . reveal the assumed ■ productivity in quantitati v e 
terms so that in the ultimate listing of plan priorities, these 
projects have certain amount of justification. 

“The second point I vyant to pose is that whether it is at 
all necessary to undertake land use or physical planning for all 
our urban areas. It seems to me, at any rate, that such an 
exercise might entail a huge wastage of our technical material 
resources. As a matter of fact, in recent years doubts have 
been expressed whether it is at all desirable to have master 
plans for rapidly developing cities. It would perhaps be more 
appropriate to have land use plans for selected urban areas with 
more or less stable population. In this connection, the interim 
general plans prepared for some of our metropolitan cities may 
be commended, for these do not go into the details of land use 
planning, but provide only broad guidelines of orderly develop- 
ment. However, while the physical planning exercise may be 
optional, the fiscal or operational planning by the local bodies in- 
cur urban areas seems to be absolutely essential inasmuch as 
this sort of exercise would ultimately link up local planning 
with the State and national planning. 

“This leads me to my third point about the role of capital 
budgeting vis-a-v/s the municipal development plans which are 
functional and schematic in nature. It is possible to view 
such a development plans only in terms of capital improvement 
but such a view would necessarily restrict the scope of municipal 
planning by excluding social welfare projects which need not 
necessarily be capital oriented. Here again we are faced with 
the dilemma of priorities and, I am afraid, the scope of purely 
social welfare projects would have to be limited in our present 
context of economic development, however desirable these 
might be in an affluent society. Take the case of urban com- 
munity development, for instance. Social integration in our 
urban areas is extremely desirable, but would you not like to go 
in for the basic physical and enviromental facilities in the cities 
first, before thinking of abstractions. I am, not, for a moment, 
thinking of development purely in terms of brick and mortar, 
but unfortunately social capital formation does not have a 
direct impact on the increment of national income — the goal of 
all macro-planning. There is of course no harm in including 
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a social welfare projects in the' municipal development plans if 
these could be ' related to minor improvement works. In '-any'' 
case, nationally determined priorities on certain individual soft 
projects may have to be undertaken provided these are exter- 
nally 'financed, 

''Fourthly, I would like you to give some thought to the 
usefulness or otherwise of preparing municipal capital budgets. 
As you know, foreign illustrations are not very helpful in this 
context, as our institutional requirement is different. It is not 
at all clear that a divided budget is necessary or desirable in 
the public sector, including the local authorities. In India, we 
have a combined operating budget for the public authorities, 
apart from separate loan accounts in the bigger corporations. 
Following the practice at the State or national level, the 
mimicipal authorities also maintain the distinction between 
plan.and non-plan expenditure. But plan expenditure includes 
certain revenue items too, provided these are non-recurring; on 
the other hand, non-plan expenditure might include capital 
improvements if the head of expenditure is not covered by 
approved plan. Therefore, the whole exercise 'of preparation 
of capital budgeting is nationally significant because, the amount 
of expenditure incurred out of market borrowing would be 
insignificant and, in any case, relevant only for the bigger 
corporations in the country. There is another reason why 
capital budgeting is suspect-— it is due to its preoccupation with 
physical improvements and thereby limiting the scope of soft 
projects which are in the nature of amenities. However, even 
if the municipal authorities prepare capital budgets, these 
would be supplemental to other non-capital projects and serve 
the purpose of rational phasing of expenditure during the plan 
period. The capital budgeting exercise is, therefore, purely 
technical in nature and not important from the point of view 
of authorisation. 

''The fifth point to which I would like to draw your attention 
is whether the city development plans are to be viewed essential- 
ly in terms of areal or institutional plans ? Although the 
question will be taken up for a fuller discussion on the last 
day, a straight forward answer to the issue would depend on 
the nature of governmental fragmentation in an urban area. 
This would be somewhat acute in the bigger metropolitan 
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complex but even in a normal city, the development fimctions 
are parcelled out among diverse agencies and institutions, 
including the municipal authorities. Where such fragmentation 
of areal or functional jurisdiction exists, the solution would 
perhaps lie in concentrating planning functions for the urban 
area in the local body, leaving the responsibilities for implemen- 
tation to the various other agencies and institutions. This, of 
course, is easier said than done as this presupposes a fond of 
goodwill and co-operation among involved authorities which 
is difficult to achieve through legislative fiat. Some amount of 
coaxing through public opinion and pressure by the State 
government and, if necessary, also by the Centre might become 
unavoidable. 

"The sixth point I want to emphasise is that thoughts should 
be given as to how exactly municipal development plans are to 
be dovetailed into the State plans. As you know, so far this 
aspect has not been pursued to a considerable extent in our 
national planning system and part of the blame must rest 
squarely on the States and the Centre. On the other hand, 
it is possible that necessary leadership in our cities has not been 
forthcoming in this matter and the upper-tier governments are 
not sufficiently pressurised to adopt a decentralised planning 
strategy, at least for the development of social and economic 
infrastructure of our cities. If this is to be corrected, the States 
must take fuller responsibilities for urban development and 
adopt specific schemes for financing such projects in the urban 
areas, so that the State Plans truly reflect the needs of both 
local and State sectors. This has been done to certain extent 
for the rural areas so that atleast in a few States there are 
schematic plan budgets for the panchayats, but similar exercise 
is to be practised for municipal development plans as well. 

"‘Following from this, my seventh question would raise a 
somewhat speculative issue. I would like you to consider the 
changes that would entail in the existing practice of plan 
formation at the States and the Centre, if and when local sector 
planning is conceived and implemented by the local authorities. 
This raises the important question of local autonomy and local 
planning. Services or functions which are purely local in 
character, defined in terms of "spill-over’ effects, should be left 
to be planned and executed by the local authorities irrespectiv 
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of the eourse of finance, and the States must restrain themselves 
from forcing an overall priority on local planning through 
unnecessary and objectionable conditions attached to their assis- 
tance formulae. These issues have assumed serious proportions 
at the national level over the controversy on the future of 
centrally sponsored schemes. The States should refrain from 
committing the same mistakes in relation to the local authori- 
ties, and thereby be in the unenviable position of speaking with 
two voices. So far this has not been a serious problem to the 
urban local bodies, but then the degree of involvement by the 
States in urban development has also not been significant. 

"The last point I would like to touch upon is the necessity of 
dovetailing rural and urban planning in a given region so that 
these form part of an overall effective regional plan. Unfortu- 
nately rural and urban planning have developed in compartments 
and, although there has been some thinking of distinct and 
regional planning for the rural areas, the urban areas have been 
left high and dry. It is essential that in any system of regional 
planning, the inter-dependence of urban and rural areas is 
emphasised and this can better be done by regional planning 
authorities, with representation of the urban and rural local 
bodies and the State Government. Recently, the RiiraUljrban 
Relationship Committee has gone into this question and made 
specific recommendations. It is worthwhile considering these 
suggestions from the points of view of not only technical require- 
ments and legal imperatives, but also from the angle of popular 
participation in plan preparation and implementation. Thank 
you.” 

After the distinguished speakers finished their talks, a 
participant thanked them for their valuable findings which they 
had placed before the Seminar after doing great researches. He 
then cited the examples from his State and said : ‘Tn Andhra 
Pradesh most of the people who come from the villages 
do not settle in towns but in the surrounding villages.” 
Posing the problem before the house he asked : "‘How can 
these people, who come from the villages to cities, not to settle 
in towns, but make use of the cinema halls, come to work in 
various factories and go away without paying any taxes ? That 
aspect may be considered by the Seminar, because they go scot 
free. They settle down in the outskirts, where we are not able 
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to get any tax. from' them. I think that aspect may be consi- 
dered and the learned speakers may be able to say something. 
Further, the enactments of the Municipal or City Acts are such 
that no mention is made of city planning. However, mention 
has been made that the State Government should take initiative 
and direct municipalities. The State Governments should, 
therefore, insist that unless every municipality prepares a Five 
Year Development Plan, the Government grant would not be 
forthcoming. There must be governmental direction to the 
municipalities in this respect. Thank you very much.’’ 

The next participant opined : “Generally what happens is 
that the chief man stays in the rural area and he sends his family 
to the city for the education of children. Similarly, there is a 
tendency to build a factory on the periphery of the city so that 
they may avoid the city taxes, at the same time having the bene- 
fits of the city amenities but without their obligations being dis- 
charged towards the city. This has posed the problem for us in 
Baroda. Therefore, it will not be enough for us to have a five 
year plan alone, unless you have planning for the whole regional 
area. Unless you think in terms of regional planning, only 
five year plan for a city or village or town will not be of any use 
particularly so when industrialisation is growing rapidly. This 
is a situation which we are facing in Baroda.” 

The next participant said : “Mr, Chairman, I wish to make 
a few observations on the points listed by Mr. Datta. His first 
point is : should the municipal five year plans be amenity 
oriented or productivity oriented. The answer to a question 
like this in India must be obvious. In a country where there 
is so much of poverty or unemployment and where the ultimate 
solution of every problem lies in raising productivity, the five 
year plans for municipality will have to be productivity oriented. 
There may be certain exceptions to this rule. There may be 
certain places where municipalities themselves provide a part of 
urban infrastructure where amenities sre part of economic 
growth, 

“The second point, whether a land use plan should precede 
or follow development of the city ? This question should not 
be put in this way. The point is that if there is land use plan 
already in existence, well and good. If one can be drawn up 
quickly, that is better. If there is no land use plan, it cannot 
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be drawn up in a short time. A city programme can be formu- 
lated in the absence of land use planning. Just as we have been 
planning our economic planning in the absence of physical plan. 
Similarly, we can do that in the case of urban areas, though it 
is desirable that urban areas have a land use plan which give 
perspective of area development over period. Here, in this 
context a detailed land use plan takes good deal of time, or 
expertise. It is not possible to programme a plan within a 
period of 3 to 5 years ; it takes longer time. This may be a very 
rough sketch which will be taking care of major development 
in the city, so that no serious damage is done, but for minor 
things even the plan need not worry too much. This outline 
plan has been successfully followed in the case of Poland. 
Poland faced the shortage of qualified town planners, and they 
wanted to reconstruct their economy. What they did was they 
prepared very rough sketches, outlines plans for many of their 
urban areas, as were feasible, and the detailed planning of 
urban areas was confined only to that area where development 
was imminent. Even in places where expert knowledge cannot 
be readily available, and in many cases perhaps the city 
councils, or in the case of bigger cities, employees can pool 
their brains together and evolve some sort of sketch of develop- 
ment and, I think, it will be better than have no plan at all 
or have development in haphazard manner. 

^"^The third point whether the municipal five year plans 
should be purely fiscal and functional, and not necessarily 
capital improvement plans, I do not quite see how this question 
has been posed by my friend ? A municipal five year plan is 
just like a national five year plan and here you cannot say that 
it is a purely fiscal plan or functional plan. In the urban areas 
the plan will have to incorporate many things. It will be a 
synthesis of the various aspects which are evolved in preparing 
the planning. This answers also the next question about the 
usefulness of the capital budget. In my humble opinion a 
municipal capital budget would be a very important element 
in planning the urban area because a municipal capital budget 
will give you perspective of the capital investment required 
over the next five years or six years and it will give you an idea 
of the operational and maintenance cost that should evolve. 
Apart from this, the capital budget will also give you certain 
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ideas about how the entire expenditure is going to be financed, 
and how you are likely to phase the expenditure over the five 
or six years of the planning. Capital improvement programme, 
I think, would be a very important element in the planning of 
the municipal area. 

'''Now the next question: Whether development plans 
should be conceived in terms of area or in terms of institution ? 
Here again, I think, the answer should be conceived in terms 
of both. To the extent the municipal jurisdiction has certain 
area, the entire area has to be taken care of. This idea of area 
will be implicit in your planning for the municipal develop- 
ment. Then, how the municipal plans should be dovetailed 
into the State Plan ? This has been a very ticklish ques- 
tion. Even in cities and towns where certain five year 
plan programmes have been prepared by the local bodies, 
the local bodies have found it difficult to persuade the State 
Government. But this is a very important question. If the 
Municipalities prepare a plan and it cannot be dovetailed into 
(the) State Plan, I do not see any hope for the Municipal Plan be- 
ing implemented or any resources or any priority being assigned 
in the matter of allocation of finance or matching resources. The 
question can be answered by the State Governments associating 
the municipalties within their jurisdiction which are a part of 
the State Government. And if the State Government have a 
sense of awareness, and they take into account the urban needs, 
the question is partly theirs. The second thing is that munici- 
pality must be left to this question and have Five Year Plan 
programmes prepared in advance of the Five Year Plan of the 
State Government. If the State Government is to formulate 
the municipal plans, they must do it in 1967 and make them 
combine with the State Governments so that in 1968 the State 
Governments formulate it. If at this moment the State 
Government had all municipal plans, and adequaie provision 
is made after the provisions have been made in the State Five 
Year Plan, the National Planning Commission would be 
approached and if the National Planning Commission approves, 
they become part. These are some of the questions on which 
I wanted to make a few observations.” 

The next participant observed : ^Tn my opinion, to chalk 
out a plan will be, at the moment, placing the cart before the 
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horse.' Ultimately the idea behind the formulation of plan is 
its implementation, and unless and until we are in a position to 
give a practical shape to what we conceive, I do not think it 
will be conducive to the object we stand for primarily. I feel 
that the Five Year Plan period cannot be imiversaily applied 
everywhere. The plan should be chalked out for the same 
duration as the tenure of party in office. Suppose for a moment, 
the term of the Council is for three years and we chalk out a 
plan for five years; God knows whether the same party will 
be in position to return for second term or not, and in that case 
naturally their successors will feel offended, as their approach to 
planning may be different. Then it will be difficult to imple- 
ment that part of the plan. In my view, therefore, the plan 
period should be confined to the term of office. The second 
point is that we should try to assess the resources first and then 
only, within the framework of the resources, we should chalk 
out our plan. Well, it is a nice idea that we should have long 
term planning and then we should draw priority. For instance, 
during finalising the budget for the current year, we draw a 
priority. Then we can concentrate our attention, say on 
development of some educational institutions and bring about 
some improvement. In that way in three or four years we can 
certainly make some achievement.*’ 

The next participant opined : ‘T entirely agree with Dr. 
Bose when he stated that our municipal expenditure should be 
production oriented and not welfare oriented. The days are 
gone when we taxed the people in the conventional way on 
holdings, on water and on sanitation, on conservancy and get 
certain basic civic amenities. In Bengal, we are already taxing the 
people up to 25 per cent of the possible annual valuation of the 
holding, and we are furthur taxing the people in my municipal 
area up to 2 per cent educational cess per holding. That means we 
are taxing the people upto 27per cent We are still short of funds. 
The State Government is hardly in a position to pay more be- 
cause the financial position of the State Governments is no better 
than that of the municipalities. We should tap our internal re- 
sources of revenue. I shall be thankful to the authorities of this 
Institute, and to my friends, if they can suggest how we can de- 
velop or collect more from the internal resources. Dr. Bose has 
hinted that we must take some economic ventures on our part 
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How can we take these economic ventures successfully?' That can 
be suggested from these Institutes, or at least, a .model should be 
: given to us. These ventures should not be of such types which 
may sink our municipalities further. 

Citing the plight of Asansol city, the speaker said : Asansol 
is surrounded by satellite industrial towns. In these towns the 
Central Government has set up some undertakings and there 
are some private undertakings like Indian Steel Company. 
Over a lakh of people work in these industrial towns and they 
all keep their families within the Asansol municipal area. It is 
primary duty of those factory owners to make necessary water 
or sanitation arrangement for their own employees. But they 
are not doing it. They have simply started the factory and put 
the burden on the municipality. The law should suitably be 
amended so that factory owners in the adjacent area of an 
urban local body are required to pay something for the civic 
amenities of the localities in which the bulk of their employees 
reside. I also agree with the previous speaker that many people 
go to the city; they get the civic amenities there ; they earn 
their livelihood in the cities and go back without paying a single 
paisa to the municipality. There must be a way out and 
research authorities should tell us how these floating people can 
be taxed for conservancy and other civic amenities. 

‘'Now, Sir, I would like to be enlightened on the last point 
discussed briefly by Shri Datta. What should be the relation- 
ship between rural and urban planning, and how exactly these 
are to be integrated in a particular local area ? Specially, we, 
the people from industrial towns, are facing this problem be- 
cause growth in industrial towns is very rapid. When these 
quasi-urban areas are given to a municipality with their ugly 
face and slums, these add financial burdens. Therefore, I 
would like to be enlightened on this point further.” 

Disagreeing with Shri Bose on population projection as a 
pre-condition for city planning, a participant said : ‘Tn our 
urban areas there is a backlog of services which are mounting. 
It will take considerable time to remove them. Therefore, I do 
not think a sophisticated population projection is a must.” 

Another participant said : ‘‘ Population projection is not 
such a technical subject as other projects. It can be a simple 
sort of thing. But I do agree that some sort of a preliminary 
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population projection is absolutely essential before you can 
make a long term plan for the city. I do agree that sophistica- 
ted population projection may not be necessary but it is not 
at all technical. ' This is not a very difficult thing.’’ ' 

Clarifying certain points Dr. A. Bose said : ‘'"The people who 
come and work and add to the population are much more 
important than the residents of the city. I may quote a study 
made by Dr. Malkani, under the auspices of the Planning 
Commission, which brings out the role of migration in Baroda. 
Does the city belong to the people who are born in it ? In the 
long run it is suicidal to think of the residents and the floating 
population when there is economic growth. Where there is 
prosperity, the people will come ; they will bring money and 
if they do not bring money, they will help. Now, if new indus- 
tries are set up, if I am pleading for the rural people, I would 
ask you this question. You get your grants from the villages ; 
I cannot plan my work unless there is enough water. Therefore, 
this whole idea of rural-urban dichotomy should disappear. Of 
course, that is easier said than done. There should be increased 
emotional rural-urban integration. I do not know enough 
about the legal implications. You can cast your net over a 
wider area to catch these people. It is done in countries like 
Japan where an industry is set up. 1 think this can be tackled 
within the framework of the present law. What is the urban 
area and what is the periphery — these can be re-defined every 
year. The industry can get away the first year but not the second 
year when you extend your jurisdiction. This again depends 
on which thing you put your emphasis. Your emphasis is on 
tax and my emphasis is on production. If you have more pro- 
duction in the city, usually you get higher taxes. Both these 
things have to be matched. 

"'Our friends from Asansol made a valid point. These fac- 
tories have exclusive townships for the upper income group of 
their workers. Even in Durgapur, we had the phenomenon of 
the rural slums. We have urban slums in India; we have rural 
slums, and the whole thing is going on systematically. The 
Asansol Planning Organisation has collected a lot of material 
and, I am sure, you have enough of expertise, but I appreciate 
the points made. After all you have to think of your votes and 
you have to think of the welfare of the people, and sometimes 
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there are contradictions and they have to be resolved. That is 
why yon must think of including the new areas. Instead of tax- 
ing the existing people within the four walls of the city, think of 
expanding the horizons of the city, attracting more indnstries 
and so on. It will be better. 

•^'The point made by our friend from Delhi is relevant. If 
you have a four year term of the political life, and a five year 
development plan, there will be trouble. For this we suggest a 
long-term and a short-term plan. There must be a short-term 
objective and a long-term objective. This has to be there. Then 
there will be lot of discussion. As regards the population, my 
only submission is that we should welcome the migrants. Instead 
of treating the migrants as a nuisance factor, if you treat the 
migrant as a generator of economic growth, I think we get the 
positive side of the story, as it is they who are dodging taxes and 
making excuses and at the same time exploiting the cities’ limi- 
ted funds.’’ 

Summing up the day’s discussion the Chairman Dr. J.N. 
Khosla said: ‘T am grateful to Dr. Bose for having given us a 
very learned speech and to Mr. Datta who has added valuable 
supplements on the preparation of plans.” 

Touching|upon the points discussed earlier the Chairman 
said: ‘T am not thinking of an ideal city. At the moment we 
are thinking in terms of a reasonably good city from the point 
of view of amenities, of services for the citizens and for that 
purpose, the numbers of population are an important question. 
On this would depend the growth of our schools; how many 
schools do you want, what is the rate of growth. It also implies 
the ratio of age groups to the total population. This would 
imply the type of universities and colleges, hospitals and old age 
institutions that you might need. Anyhow, that is one aspect. 
The second aspect raised by Mr. Datta is that of formulation of 
plans. I think the first essential for this is to develop some kind 
of expertise within the municipalities. I am afraid this kind of 
expertise is missing even in the States at this moment. Nobody 
seems to bother that planning is not merely a question of putting 
a few projects together. Planning means much more than that. 
It is a kind of integrated development, and for that purpose you 
have got to think of priorities in programmes and not only of 
today but you may have to think of programmes over the next 
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several years. The question, as to whether it should be a four ; 
year plan or five year plan, to me, is immaterial. What you 
really accept first of all is perspective planning over a number 
of years, and all plans have to be broken in the last analysis to 
short periods. Even the national plans today are being broken 
up into yearly components, because you do not know as to 
whether the monsoon will be normal or not. I am reminded of 
Mr. Seokarno who said, ‘Russia has five year plan. India has 
five year plan, nobody has 7 year plan and I must have 7 year 
plan/ We have not got to go by the sanctity of numbers. 

‘‘Then the question is of raising the resources or husbanding 
your resources. This implies two things. First, how to spend 
money economically. lam reminded of the road outside the 
Institute— Indraprastha Marg. When I took over charge of this 
Institute four years ago, since then it is being built, and I was 
arguing that it has taken four years and yet it is not complete. 
My friend who was with me said, ‘I am here for five years and 
I have been seeing this.’ So, we are not husbanding our resour- 
ces as best as we can, as economically as we should. 

‘T wish, some of you would insist, when you go back that 
they must have Work-Studies of their own system of organisa- 
tion. I am sure the Institute could help you with regard to this 
kind of thing. I find a large number of people, an army of 
people working in many of these offices and not half of them 
are properly utilised. We conducted a spot check some time back 
in the big offices of the Government. We found only 45 per cent 
of the time of the clerks and the assistants was properly utilised, 
in the sense that the rest is spent in the canteens or in the corri- 
dors or in gossiping. My impression is that the conditions in 
the municipalities are even worse, I am always reminded of a 
placard which 1 saw in one of the towns. There was written 
‘Beware— the municipal road ahead*. 

“The question of taxation, is a very important one. You 
have to be very careful as to how much you would tax your 
people. I know of municipalities, or corporations which have 
raised taxation to a very high level, higher than it prevails in 
many other parts of the country. I am sure the citizen is now 
becoming more and more discriminating. He wants service to- 
day, and if he has confidence in the city fathers, I feel certain 
that the climate can be changed. People today are sick of bad 
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services^ bad roads, bad civic amenities and, thereforej, l am 
sure that a bold leadership is required. The parties today could 
probably raise more money by earning the goodwill of the peo- 
pie whom they serve. I am happy that you all have joined to- 
day and' we will start our^ next session tomorrow morning at 
lO a.m. Thank you.*’ 



ilflARCH 12, 1968 

Shri N.L.D. Choksi - Tho R/layor of Baroda in Chair 

_ In his preliminary remarks, the Chairman said : “The sub- 
jects for discussion in the morning session are : Expenditure 
Elanmng and Resource Planning. These are two important 
areas which need solution for all municipalities, and if a re- 
searc^ roan has to study this problem and give some solutions 
we will be more than benefited. May I now request Mr. J.P. 
bah to start his discourse on the subject. As you know Mr. 
Sah has done research on this subject and it would be of inte- 
rest for us to hear him and pose problems for his solution.” 

Taking the floor Mr. J.P. Sah said: “Mr. Chairman, please 
let me at the outset express my gratitude to the Indian Institute 
ot Public Administration, Dr. Khosla and Prof. Mukharji, for 
giving me this opportunity to be here this morning. The subject 
1 have been assigned to speak on is ‘Recourse Planning-FiscaT. 
In the context of urban development in general and preparation 
of plans for urban areas in particular this subject is of vital im- 
portance. As we all know, developmental planning for any city 
implies, among other things, a set of goals and objectives which 
the urban community desires to achieve over a given period. 
These goals and objectives express themselves in terms of con- 
crete programmes, projects or schemes to be implemented or 
services to be provided to the community. Each of these pro- 
jects, programmes, schemes or services has certain financial 
implications. For instance, if you want to execute a project, it 
will necessitate some investment or some recurring costs though 
it is also quite possible that certain revenues may be generated 
by this investment. In this sense every programme, project or 
scheme can be viewed as a fiscal problem. In an underdeveloped 
country like ours where resources generally are very meagre, it is 
absolutely necessary that our plan projects are carefully consi- 
dered so as not to turn the plan into something over-ambitious 
or beyond the capacity of the community. At the same time in 
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view of the vast backlogs in basic urban services which we have 
accomnlated over the past several decades, it becomes impera- 
tive that we do not unnecessarily curtail our plan on the plea 
that finances are not available. If certain services must be pro- 
vided to the community, then a measure of sacrifice entailed in 
raising resources must also be made. The point that I am try- 
ing to make is that there has to be a balance between what the 
community desires and what is possible or what it could afford. 
That balance has to be anrived at. 

‘‘Planning in general involves taking a long-range view; simi- 
larly fiscal planning also means taking a long-range view. It is 
because the investments that we make at any point of time 
generates a series of effects over a number of years. If we ex- 
cute a water supply scheme with borrowed capital the financial 
problem does not end there. The loan has to be repaid over 
20 or 30 years together with interest. After installing the water 
stipply system we have to maintain and operate the service. 
Therefore, there is also the question of annual maintenance 
and operation costs for which revenues have also to be found. 
So what we do to-day cannot but be conceived over a long 
period and in terms of the long-term financial implications. 
How are we going to find our investments and meet our recur- 
ring costs? What is going to be our tax and price policy? Every 
scheme has many ramifications and limitations. Issues like these 
form the subject matter of financial planning. 

“Financial planning has certain components. Even though 
these components are inter-related, we can distinctly identify 
them. The first component is a capital improvement pro- 
gramme. The second is Public Services Programme, the third 
is Long-Term Revenue Programme. And the other two com- 
ponents are the Capital Budget and the Annual Budget. Capital 
Improvement Programme may be described as a comprehen- 
sive systematised list of the needed capital improvements as for 
example subways, roads, school building, development of land, 
etc. In cities and towns where there are master plans, many of 
the capital improvements will naturally emanate from the 
master plan. Where there is no master plan, the public 
authorities dealing with urban administration and development 
should be well aware of what improvements the city needs. 
The first exercise is to list out all the capital improvements. 
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As the capital improvements are listed the agency which will 
execute a particular improvement is also stated preferably 
with a rough estimate of the likely cost involved. After having 
carried out the first exercise, each and every project or scheme 
is assessed in terms of priorities. In a country like India it is not 
practicable to fulfil all the needs simultaneously and, therefore, 
certain priorities have to be assigned to the listed projects or 
schemes. How the priorities should be rated is an important 
issue. But, as I understand, some other speaker would throw 
light on this. I need not discuss the subject of priority-rating. 

‘^‘Coming to Public Services Programme, this programme 
relates to city services. You may, for instance, wish to provide 
free compulsory primary education to every child in the school- 
going age group of 6 to 11 years or to provide 44 gallons of 
water per head per day or start a library service. What is 
going to be your long term programme of improving the 
existing services or of providing new services to your citizens ? 
In financial term, the Public Services Programme means the 
making of estimates of the maintenance and operating expen- 
ditures and sometimes of capital expenditure as well. The 
third element is the Long Range Revenue Programme which 
concerns itself with the question of finding the needed revenues 
for capital and operating costs and with revenue policies 
consistent with the contemplated physical programme. 
There are certain elements in the revenue programme, 
the first being an assessment of your current sources of revenue 
and their current yields. If the current sources of revenue 
continued in their present form and at their present rates how 
much would they yield in future ? Secondly, you need to 
make an assessment of the future revenue potential of your 
city. To what extent can the existing tax rates be stepped up 
or, if a new levy or levies is or are conceived, what would 
be its or their estimated yield ? Since there can be a number 
of alternatives for raising revenues, considerable thought needs 
to be given to exploring various alternative revenue proposals. 
These revenue proposals have to be thoroughly considered 
and the best of them selected. In this manner you will arrive 
at a set of revenue measures or proposals. 

“With this detailed work on the Capital Improvements 
Programme, Public Services Programme and Long Term 
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Revenue Programme you are ready to prepare a Capital 
Budget. The Capital Budget is usually made for a 5 ' or 6 years,: , 
period.^ It synthesises the elements of the three programmes 
just mentioned. It will enable you to know the various agencies 
which will implement the different project or schemes, the years 
and month when a particular project or scheme will be started, 
what would be its gestation period and when the project or 
scheme will be completed and begin to yield revenue, if any. 
The Capital Budget is thus a broad financial plan and metho- 
dology. The Capital Budget contains annual phasing of the 
programmes and expenditures thereof. Keeping this Capital 
Budget in view the annual phase of the Capital Budget would 
need to be incorporated in the Annual Budget of the local body 
or for that matter every concerned plan implementing agency. 
The Annual Budget would be presented to the local body or the 
legislature and obtain its sanction in the manner which you all 
very well know. In this way your financial planning would be 
put into operation and this, by and large, is the technique of 
fiscal resource planning. 

“‘For elected municipal councillors more important than the 
methodology and technique of financial resource planning is the 
practical question as to how local bodies can mobilise resources. 
This question of raising financial resources has been the 
concern of many speakers yesterday also. I would, therefore, 
dilate on this question at some length. To begin with I might 
observe that local bodies are very much unlike national govern- 
ments. Being creatures of the State Legislatures they have only 
the delegated powers and there are many more limitations in 
the way of their raising resources. Under the Municipal Acts 
which define the revenue powers of the local bodies certain 
sources of revenue and sometimes the maximum and minimum 
tax rates are prescribed and no local body can depart from the 
letter of the law. In' many cases the local bodies have 
to obtain the approval of the State Governments for the levy 
of certain taxes or for any change in the rates of their existing 
ones. The borrowing powers of the local bodies are also 
severely circumscribed and a majority of them do not have 
powers of floating loans in the open market. More formidable 
financial weakness of locaL bodies stems from the fact that 
the economic base of our cities and towns is very weak. A 
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Study made' by Shri Asok Mitra, Registrar , General, reveals 
that a vast majority of our cities and towns do not have a well 
diversified occupational pattern. Very few have industry or 
manufacturing as an^ important sector. Most of them are^ 
‘‘service towns”. When the economic base of our urban areas 
itself is very weak the revenue base of their local bodies cannot 
be otherwise. A sound revenue base of the local bodies would 
be possible only when the larger economic base of the city 
becomes strong and viable. Another weak spot in local finances 
is the lack of an efficient financial administration. 
incidentally is quite a strong and valid criticism of our local 
governments that they have not succeeded in streamlining 
their financial administration. Their collections are very poor 
and arrears very high. To these limitations might be added 
another limitation arising out of lack of civic consciousness 
among the citizens and, I am sorry to add, lack of enough 
sense of responsibility and courage among the elected council- 
lors in the matter of raising resources. 

“In spite of these limitations the revenue prospect is not 
totally hopeless and a good deal can certainly be done to 
improve the revenues of local bodies. Local revenues might 
be broadly categorised into two types, namely, tax revenues and 
non-tax revenues. In the first category are taxes on property; 
on goods and consumption like octroi duty, terminal 
taxes ; taxes on trades and profession ; taxes on animals 
and vehicles, etc. If we place the object of local taxa- 
tion in a wider perspective and relate local tax system with 
the State and the national taxation system or if we consider 
the problem of local taxation in the context of planning for 
economic development or conceive local taxation in the ever- 
widening complexity being introduced by developments in 
science and technology, we observe that tendencies towards 
centralisation are becoming stronger and stronger. The inevi- 
table consequence is that the local tax base is going to shrink 
in the years to come. This is so because many of our local 
taxes come in conflict with State or Central taxes. For example, 
the profession tax overlaps with the income tax, and under the 
Constitution the profession tax has already been practically 
frozen. Similarly, the taxes on goods and consumption like octroi 
duty and terminal taxes come into clash with the State sales 
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tax. In fact these local indirect taxes have been criticised and 
condemned over the past several decades by every committee 
and commission which was appointed to enquire into the 
subject of local taxation. If this source of revenue is rationalis- 
ed it may get subsumed into the sales tax. In any case income 
from these taxes may disappear as a source of local revenue. 
The urban local bodies have today some income from taxes on 
animals and vehicles but as soon as our mode of transport 
becomes mechanised and our bullock-carts, cycle-rickshaws, 
hand-carts and cycles get substituted by motor vehicles and 
other mass transit systems like electric trains, the income of 
local bodies from vehicle taxes would disappear. Similarly, 
when oiir cities and towns get rid of cows, bullocks, buffaloes 
and horses, etc., the income from taxes on animals would also 
vanish. Thus, over a longer time perspective the rationalized 
system of local taxation may perhaps remain confined to 
taxation of property which actually provides the best local tax 
base. The point that I am trying to drive home is that in no 
distant a future tax revenue might become a relatively less 
important contributor of revenue to the local bodies. 

“This belief is strengthened by another consideration also. 
It is not merely that local bodies who are in urgent need 
of financial resources. The fact is that the State and the 
Central Governments also are under pressure to raise more 
and more resources particularly for purposes of development. 
In the race for revenues the Central and the State Governments 
with their wider revenue powers under the Constitution are 
bound to out-pace the local governments. To the extent the 
Central and the State Governments increase their tax burden 
on the citizens, the scope for local bodies to levy taxes is 
diminished. This is so because the tax-payer is the citizen of a 
city as well as of a State and the country. He has one and the 
same pocket on which draft would have to be made in a 
coordinated manner to ensure that the total burden on him of 
taxes fay all layers of government is within reasonable limits. 

“Whereas the tax revenues of the local bodies may become 
less important, relatively there is scope for raising revenues 
from their non-tax resources. All our local bodies have, apart 
from grants-in-aid, non-tax revenues in the form of rents and 
prices and fees and fines. Rcices are charges made by the 
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local govemmeBts for the use of municipal services as for 
example electricity rates charged for power consumed and fares 
charged by the city transport services. Income from rents 
accrues from municipal land, buildings and properties. Fees 
and fines accrue in the process of day-to-day municipal 
administration. The municipalities of our cities and towns do 
not seem to have as yet made proper utilisation of their non- 
tax resources of revenue but these are the sources to which 
municipalities could look more hopefully in future rather 
than get unnecessarily exercised about taxation. Expansion 
of the municipal trade and enterprise is necessary with a view to 
raising resources from this sector. 

‘‘Some doubts are expressed as to how municipalities would 
be able to find huge investments for municipal trades and 
enterprises. A relevant point here is that the total investments 
required for any project is not actually required simultaneously 
and in one lump sum. The investments are quite often 
staggered over a period of two, three or more years. The 
actual investment required in any one particular financial year 
may not be so frightening as it looks when the total cost of 
the project is considered. Another way of meeting the initial 
investments is by making Municipal Five Year Plans an integ- 
ral part of the State Five Year Plans. To the extent the 
municipal development projects get incorporated into the State 
Five Year Plans to that extent the worry about investible re- 
sources is reduced because the State Five Year Plans themselves 
indicate the sources of finance. For example, if it is an approved 
water supply project it is quite possible that this project may get 
assistance from the Health Ministry’s National Water Supply 
and Sanitation Scheme. If it is a Slum Clearance Scheme the 
programme may be eligible to get in accordance with the estab- 
lished pattern of central assistance loans and grants from the 
Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. All this would depend 
upon municipal projects becoming organic parts of the State 
Five Year Plans. To the extent this does not happen the local 
bodies would naturally have to make their own revenue eiffort, 

“Now reverting back to the question of raising resources 
through non-tax sources, a few years ago we in Town and 
Country Planning Organisation (T.C.P.O.) made a study of 
income from fees and fines of the Delhi Municipal Corporation. 
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,We obtained from the Office' of the Inspector of Shops 
and Establishments a; complete list of various establishments 
existing in Delhi. Similarly, we obtained data on factor- 
ies Tegistered under the Factories Act. We. came, to know 
the number of registered grocers, launderers, tailors, barbers, 
bakers, etc. Then we compared the number of licensed units 
in each type of trade or establishments. Our observation was 
that municipal licences had not been issued to all those units 
which were licensable under the Municipal Corporation Act. 
A large amount of revenue was being lost because of avoidance 
on the part of persons who were eligible to obtain municipal 
licence. By plugging this leakage the Corporation could have 
gained a little more income. Till recently, municipal licensing 
power could not be exploited for revenue purposes because law 
courts had disallowed such a practice. Recently, however, a 
judgment of a certain High Court or Supreme Court, I am not 
quite sure which Court it was, has made the situation some- 
what comfortable by ruling that the municipalities need not 
necessarily restrict the amount of licence fee to the cost of 
administering the licence. In view of this court decision 
municipal licencing powers can certainly be made more broad 
based and given a revenue orientation, 

^‘Coming to municipal trade and enterprise, it might be use- 
ful to observe that every municipal trading activity or enter- 
prise does not call for the same technical expertise or mana- 
gerial skill. Whereas municipal services like water supply and 
electricity do call for high technical expertise specialised staff 
and equipment, etc., an activity like the construction of dwel- 
lings and shops or the development of land is a relatively simple 
affair. The development of land or the construction of houses 
or shops does not call for extraordinary skill, and once land 
has been developed or houses have been constructed the pro- 
blem is merely one of estate management. Land is, of course, 
the most precious part of municipal estate and its proper hus- 
bandry can yield sizable revenue to our urban local bodies. In 
our cities and towns cinemas, petrol pumps and hotels are sup- 
posed to be very remunerating business. I see no reason why 
the local bodies cannot approach the Indian Oil Company and 
have a few petrol pumps allocated to them. Petrol pumps are 
bound to do very good business because consumption of petrol 
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must go up as the ownership and use of automobiles increases. 
There are various , other activities suitable for municipalities. 
Municipalities could, for instance, set up brick-kilns and cement 
plants and the products manufactured could in the first in- 
stance be used by the municipalities in their own development 
programmes. To give another example, practically all muni- 
cipalities have a large number of primary schools under them 
and many have even middle and secondary schools. The school 
text books are sold in the market at fancy prices. If municipa- 
lities run their own printing presses they could very well afford 
to bring out inexpensive text books. They could also undertake 
the job of printing municipal stationery and, perhaps, outside 
jobs as well. In this way they could economise in private and 
municipal expenditures and even end up with some moderate 
profit 

‘^Visakhapatnam municipality has been running a Municipal 
Rest House with about 100 beds. I was told by a senior muni- 
cipal official that the Rest House had been proving a good busi- 
ness with a high occupancy rate for the beds. In Guntur I saw 
a Municipal Market located near municipal office and was told 
that the rents of shops of the market had recouperated the 
capital within a period of about 7 years. I may give another 
example from Delhi. The New Delhi Municipal Committee 
(N.D.M.C., has been constructing a building for a five star hotel 
in Chanakyapuri. The building is estimated to cost about 
Rs. 1 crore. Even when the hotel building is under construc- 
tion the mimicipaiity is reported to have entered into a 
lease-deed with some private party for an annual lease 
value of Rs. 18 lakhs per year. If you get a return of Rs. 18 
lakhs for an investment of Rs. 1 crore you cannot perhaps think 
of a better investment. The New Delhi Municipal Committee 
constructed the Pant Market building which now houses the 
Super Bazar. Initially the municipality wanted to let out the 
commercial space to private parties. I understand that the 
municipality received about 4,000 applications and the appli- 
cants were ready to pay the prevailing market rent. Housing 
is another good field of municipal enterprise. Presently our 
local bodies are constructing houses either for their own em- 
ployees, mostly low paid, or for Harijans. The rentals of these 
houses are, by and large, heavily subsidised. I fail to understand 
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why local bodies caBnot take up the coustruction of houses for 
middle and upper income groups and sell or let them out at 
competitive market values or rentals. In all our urban areas, 
particularly in big cities, a large number of people do need 
rental residential accommodation. 

"'The success of municipal trade and enterprise, from the 
point of view of revenue, will depend upon certain essential 
prerequisite. The first and foremost of them is that municipal 
administration should be honest and efficient. Secondly, Muni“ 
cipal Councils should have a positive approach in regard to 
pricing and rent policies. In many cities and towns the existing 
municipal services like water supply and city transport are run- 
ning at a loss and yet the concerned local bodies are disinclined 
to revise their rate-schedules or fares. In a developing country 
we cannot afford incurring such deficits or carry on with such 
price policies. If we want rapid economic growth our price 
policies have to be not only socially reasonable but economi- 
cally rational too. And lastly, the organisation responsible for 
running municipal trading services and enterprises must be very 
alert and efficient. They must not be unduly interfered with or 
pressurised by the Councillors. At the same time they must see 
that no municipal dues fall into arrears. These are some ideas 
and illustrations on the subject of utilising non-tax revenue. I 
must, however, sound a note of caution and it is this : that 
there is no rigid given formula in taking decisions on these 
matters and the choice of the activity that a municipality wishes 
to undertake will have to depend upon the local needs, circum- 
stances and their own administrative and financial capabilities. 

"Before I conclude I might add that whereas local bodies do 
have prime responsibility in the matter of mobilising resources, 
the State Governments also cannot be absolved of their own 
responsibility towards their local bodies. The State Govern- 
ments do not seem to be taking sufficient interest in either 
municipal government or urban development nor do they pro- 
vide them adequate grants-in-aid. The State Governments have, 
however, to develop a more positive and constructive view on 
this matter. They should not think of or treat local bodies 
to be alien governments but only as their own subordinate 
governments engaged in the common venture of serving the 
people of the country. The State Governments and local bodies 
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working together in a spirit of partnership in a common venture 
would bring about an all-round improvement in local goverE- 
ment. An improvement in municipal revenue system would be 
implicit in such a welcome change. Thank you.’’ 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Sah and said : ‘‘You have dealt 
at length with all the problems and you have touched several 
aspects which are uppermost in the minds of each one of us. I 
now throw open the subject for discussion.” 

Taking the floor a participant opined : “Mr. Sah has at 
length dealt with the problem. T quite agree with the learned 
view that there is much to be done to tone up administration. I 
give paramount importance to the last point as to how to mobi- 
lise resources. It constitutes an important part of our delibera- 
tions. In this respect I would like to submit that first of all the 
discriminatory attitude of the Government should be eliminated. 
In Delhi the Government has made rules by virtue of which the 
Corporation is not able to charge tax on Government property 
on the same basis as is the case with private citizens. Similarly, 
the Central Government is exempted of the property tax in 
respect of which any transfer is effected, and we are deprived of 
one crore of rupees from that source alone. In my opinion there 
should be no discrimination at all between the rules applicable 
to a citizen and to the Government. The next point I will like 
to tell you is that there is lack of coordination in the several 
bodies and the result is that the government go on in their 
own way. Our plan requirement was to the tune of Rs. 25 
crores or so; it has been curtailed to the time of about Rs. 13 
erores. Now, you will appreciate if you frame a certain plan 
on the understanding that it involves Rs. 25 crores, and ulti- 
mately when we come to know that the Central Government is 
coming to our rescue only by way of grant of Rs. 12 crores, 
then we are faced with a very awkward position. So my sug- 
gestion is that before any final decision is taken to incorporate 
any grant to the Corporation, the Government should appoint a 
body of officials to bring coordination. 

“Sir, I feel that the Government in the shape of sales tax 
and other taxes is getting R$. 75 crores from Delhi, and if they 
allocate a certain percentage for welfare of the city, it would go 
a long way in meeting the requirements of the Corporation and 
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at the same time make the Corporation in a position to imple- 
ment its plan.” 

Taking the floor another participant said : “My experience 
of municipal governments is very limited, only of 4 months; but 
on planning and development in the rural sector my experience 
is for five years. I have selected this urban sector just for a 
change. I have heard a very illuminating address from Mr. 
Sah. He has given bright ideas, but my broad reaction in res- 
pect of these laudable ideas is that in practice life does not 
move so smoothly, much less in a municipal corporation. 
When we were preparing our budget two months back, we 
started our plan very ambitiously. Soon we realised that we are 
not in a position to implement the plan. There is no arrange- 
ment, administrative, financial, etc., by which we can imple- 
ment the plan. The most important thing is the adminis- 
trative machinery. Mr. Sah also has said that if the adminis- 
tration is efBcient, if it is honest, then so many things can be 
done. I agree entirely with him. Even the Morarka Committee 
which has been set up to decide grants to the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi (M.C.D.), said ‘ if the staff is honest, if there 
is no leakage, then you can raise your resources.’ But how we 
can make them honest and efficient overnight is the question? 

“Now, what I am contriving to aim at is that over-planning 
is not a good thing. Of course, the objective should be plan- 
ned, what is your aim must be made clear. If you start planning 
for five years and then fix the targets, in actual practice, and 
from my own experience I can say that when it comes to 
annual planning, you will be nowhere. But this is only a point 
of caution here; otherwise planning in itself is good but plan- 
ning divorced from reality is not a good thing. 

“The other point made is investment. Investment is there 
if you have spare money. You have a certain advantage in 
the Corporation if the land is there, you build houses and then 
sell it or auction it and you get more money. We are trying 
that. But when you have to pay for the land and then build it, 
I do not think the Corporation can make much profit. Then, 
there is the case of petrol pumps. I had discussion with the Indian 
Oil Company. I have leased them out on nominal amount. 
But if efficiency of our staff is 40 per cent, would I venture 
on pumps. I would lease out the management of the petrol 
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pumps' to the private parties. That negotiation is going on. Theiis 
take the case of hotels. If you invest a crore of rupees on the 
hotels and occupancy is 65 or 70 per cent I am told that Rs. 18 
lakhs per annum has been offered ' to the N.D.MX. If it gives 
so much to, N.D.M.C. with this much investment, and it is 
sustained, it is quite a creditable state of affairs. But it is 
only when the calculations of the N.D.M.C. turn out to be 
correct. But I have got my misgivings on that. 

We cannot make any progress if we merely look to our 
day-to-day work. You have to take a long range view whether 
you are an administrator or a politician by any means went to 
capture power. Having captured it, they must retain it. The 
five year objective will to that extent get toned down. If it 
comes to the price of paying for democracy, we are paying for 
it. To some extent in the shape of inefficiency and to some 
extent the things are not moving. But let us have that delicate 
balance between these two things.'’ 

A next participant said : ^‘Some ideas of Mr. Sah are worth 
trying. For instance, the land development and shopping areas 
and also the cinema houses and cinema sites, are some of the 
proposals which may be considered by us. Now in this connec- 
tion it is entirely a falacy if we think that the machinery cannot 
be geared and there is corruption from top to bottom. We take 
the fact that it is there, but in spite of that we have to think 
ahead. We cannot say that everything is bad. That is a very 
pessimistic note. You will have to plan, and planning is neces- 
sary. I hope some way in between these two things will have 
to be considered.” 

The Chairman said : ‘T did not want to ask my Commis- 
sioner to express his views, but now that the problem is raised 
about the executive vs, the politician. I would now request the 
Municipal Commissioner of Baroda to express his point of 
view.” 

Taking the floor the Municipal Commissioner of Baroda 
said: '‘Mr. Chairman : After several views have been 
expressed since this morning, there is very little left for me to 
add ; but I would like to touch on the experience that I had 
during the last 11 months as the Commissioner of the Baroda 
Municipal Corporation. It has been a very rewarding experi- 
ence. The municipal corporations and municipalities function 
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under the State sector, that is under the Second Schedule of 
the Constitution. Therefore, there is a considerable variation in 
the attitude and approach of different State Governments 
towards the local bodies. This point was discussed at very 
great length at the last conference of Municipal Corporations 
in Trivandrum and a view was expressed that it would be desir- 
able to have a common national code for municipalities^ which 
could be enacted after attaining the consent of the State 
Governments, so that a common approach and a common 
standard could be adopted in respect of municipalities whose 
functions are essentially the same all over the country. I would 
appreciate very much if this point could be taken up by the 
concerned Ministries of the Government of India. 

‘‘Another problem which arises, so far as resources are 
concerned, is that of the encroachment of the State and the 
Central Governments on municipal revenues. Very pertinent 
illustration of this would be that in Gujarat State itself where 
the revenue from the sales tax was only Rs. 6 crores when the 
State came into being in 1960, the revenue has now touched 
Rs. 47 crores in about 8 years’ time. Most of the revenues 
come from the urban areas and nothing of it is shared with the 
local bodies. It is, of course, very difficult to accept that the 
State Governments share their resources with local bodies, 
because they are themselves short of finance, but that is very 
important because each State Government gets Central assis- 
tance for their schemes and this point was also effectively 
discussed at the last conference of Municipal Corporations 
when it was suggested that we could think in terms of a Muni- 
cipal Grants Commission, like the University Grants Commis- 
sion. The University Grants Commission is a centrally spon- 
sored organisation and it distributes the resources of the Centre 
between the various universities in the country. It is possible 
that with an effective Municipal Grants Commission, distribu- 
tion of Central resources could be made adequately between 
the various municipalities commensurate with their programme 
of work, their long-range planning requirements and so on. 
These attitudes take a long time to crystallise, because essen- 
tially there is a considerable resistance from the State Govern- 
ments in obtaining a common agreed formula for all the State 
Governments. In the present context of our needs it is rather 
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difficult. I really wonder that we will have such an institution 
functioning.” 

Giving illustrations the speaker pointed out : “Within our 
limited resources in Baroda we have been able to solve many 
of our outstanding problems essentially by obtaining an atti- 
tude of cooperation and understanding between the different 
sections of citizens. For instance, the industry which has deve- 
loped very considerably in Baroda in the last seven or eight 
years, has been contributing its due share not so much through 
taxation as through participation in capital development pro- 
gramme. Similarly, the housing programme in Baroda which has 
probably involved a private investment of about Rs. 7-8 crores, 
apart from the public investment, is really in the nature of 
financing a capital project. In the housing societies, we charge 
about 50 per cent of the cost of electrification of street lights and 
other facilities. Similarly, for development of the land we charge 
50 per cent of the development cost. With this pattern of shar- 
ing of expenditure we are in a position to relatively reduce the 
burden of the capital cost of the Corporation to a considerable 
extent, and we are able to concentrate to a great extent on the 
main roads and other facilities which the Corporation is 
required to give. Besides that we are every year floating 
public loans between Rs. I to 2 crores to finance our capital 
projects. 

“We have noticed that indirect taxation is not so much felt 
as direct taxation. For instance, if a man spends Rs. 40,000 
on a house, he is hardly reluctant to spend another Rs. 1,000 
on water and drainage connection. I think that would be a 
very reasonable and effective way of raising our resources and 
financing our development projects. 

“Another point 1 would like to make is that the Baroda 
Municipal Corporation has developed a very healthy trend. We 
are in constant touch with the representatives of industry and 
trade so far as our taxation and other resource problems are 
concerned, and on every occasion we have found that they are 
willing to rise to the occasion and share with us the relevant 
cost of the expenditure that we had to incur. For instance, 
when we made a huge drainage line to take off the affluent of 
chemical industry, they shared about 35 per cent of the cost. I 
think this would adequately meet the point. 
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' ' '-'So far as town planning is concerned, we ■ in Gujarat , func- 
tioii under the Bombay Town Planning Act, and under this 
scheme we lay out the future development of the city where we 
reserve certain , areas for ■ public purpose. The pattern under 
the Bombay Town Planning Act is that the compensation to be 
paid for the acquisition of these lands for public purpose is to be 
adjusted against the development cost of the area, the develop- 
ment iiatmally is. not 'done in one year.' It 'may take about 
7-8 'years depending,' on the resources and. facilities.; reqiiired. 
But W'e cairrimmediately take possession of', the land in; advaiice 
without having to pay compensation, and this land can be 
suitably •■developed, part, of it, can be -sold out to 'private iiives-. 
tors for shops, etc., part can be developed by the Corporation 
itself: We have worked out that with an initial investment of 
about Rs. 10-15 lakhs, we would get a return of nearly Rs. 50 
lakhs ill about three, years by sale of land. This is an aspect 
of; the revenue earnings which, I think, municipalities can 
explore.” 

The Chairman at this stage said : ^‘Before I switch on to 
the new speaker, I v/ould request Mr, Sah to clarify the points 
raised by some speakers.” 

Taking the floor Mr. Sah said : "‘Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
I am conscious that there is very little time and, hence, I would 
touch briefly on a few points made by some of the speakers. 
One point made was about the attitude of the Government. I 
am in full agreement that the attitude of the State Governments 
in general has not been very positive and encouraging towards 
the local bodies and urban development in general. What we 
are actually pleading for is that the State Governments would 
not any more neglect local bodies,; as has been done in the 
past. And the State Governments can intimately get themselves 
involved with the subject of urban development. Let the local 
bodies take certain initiative and get certain five year plans 
prepared for their urban areas and pass it on to the State 
Governments to be incorporated in the State plans. What 
happens today is that the local bodies are not prepared in 
advance with the plans, with the result that when they go to 
the State Government, their arguments do not cut much ice. 
At the same time the State Governments must not neglect 
urban development because they are the nerve centres of the 
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State. This sort of awareness' is slow to come but, I hope, it will 
come. ' 

' ‘'Then, a point was made regarding the 'administrative 
machinery, though the question of administration -w/as 
supposed to be within the purview of the discussion. That js' 
why I did not deal with it in detail. But it is very true that 
unless there is a commensurate administrative machinery, plan- 
ning and development cannot be undertaken. At the same 
time, when a community has accepted certain objectives, 
certain goals, the administration has to rise to the occasion and 
has to build a machinery that will deliver the goods. After 
ail when national planning was started our administration was^ 
not fully geared to undertake the huge planning but, by and by, 
it was done. Similarly, in the case of urban local bodies also, 
their administrative machinery has to be geared to the taskv and 
if administrative machinery is deficient that deficiency will have 
to be removed, 

“So, it would not be correct to get unduly pessimistic about 
things. Of course, a certain degree of caution is necessary, but 
caution should not be equated with undue pessimism. Progress’ 
is made by undertaking new experiments and bold adventures. 
Unless you experiment with certain things, you do not know the 
things. Mistakes here and mistakes there do not matter much. 
But it will be worthwhile to make mistakes rather than not to 
undertake a programme at all.” 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Sah for certain clarifications 
and said : “Now I would request Dr. J. Madhab, who hails from 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, to speak on 
expenditure planning. Let us have the benefit of hearing him.” 

Dr. J. Madhab said: “In the list of speakers of this Seminar, 

I notice that I am the only one who is coming from an organisa- 
tion currently engaged in the preparation of metropolitan deve- 
lopment plan and as such, I think, I should speak about our 
experience and problems of expenditure planning which is the 
main theme of this morning’s discussion. 

“I would not like to deal on the methodology of expenditure 
planning. Rather, I would focus on a few important issues in 
expenditure planning that need deliberations and thoughts. I 
shall, therefore, only raise those issues for discussions. My 
object is to provoke thoughts. 
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' me, then, ■ come straight to the issues and ■ problems. 
First, in order to make meaningful and effective expenditure 
planning, a proper institutional framework is necessary. Bombay 
Corporation, for example, having jurisdiction over the whole of 
metropolitan region and control over a large number of func- 
tions both purely municipal and public utility type, has a much 
better framework than that of Calcutta. The Calcutta Metropo- 
litan District (C.M.D.), unlike London, Bombay or Madras, is 
not a single coherent unit of local government. The C.M.D. 
covers an area of 400 sq.miles with three municipal corporations, 
32 mumcipalities, one cantonment, one notified area authority, 
and 36 non-municipal urban areas. All these local bodies 
are governed under different acts having different tax powers. 
The concept of C.M.D. is accepted for planning purposes, but, 
as an administrative jurisdiction, it has yet to take firm roots. 
Lately however, with the passing of the two acts, namely, the 
Calcutta Metropolitan area (Use and Development of Land) 
Control Act, 1965, and the Calcutta Metropolitan Water and 
Sanitation Authority Act, 1966, a beginning has been made. The 
framework of government in C.M.D. follows the usual pattern 
in federal countries with a large number of centra 1, state and 
local agencies having various functional responsibility and juris- 
diction. The port, airport and the railway system including the 
suburban are with the Union, while at the State level various 
directorates; public health, roads, housing and education, etc., 
have important role to play in the development of the area. At 
local level, besides the local governments mentioned above, the 
State has created two urban development agencies, viz., the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust which has been in operation since 
1911, and the Howrah Improvement Trust on the other side of 
the river. The State Government runs the transport services 
now — both buses and trams and also provides for gas and fire 
protection. Electricity is being provided by a public limited com- 
pany. The functional responsibility of urban local government, 
now elected on adult franchise, is restricted to pure munici- 
pal functions: water supply, sewerage, drainage, public cleansing, 
road maintenance, lighting, primary education, prevention of 
health and control of building operations. Besides these multi- 
dimensional functional planning agencies, C.M.D. suffers from 
excessive multiplicity of implementing agencies. In the field of 
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traffic and transportation alone there are about 64 different 
agencies working in different jurisdictions; ■ the control of these 
agencies is not with a single local government or with the over- 
all planning authority. 

/'With all these multi-dimensional and multifarious agencies, 
it is immensely difficult to plan meaningfully and effectively 
for the area, particularly if the planning authority does not 
have control over the budgets of these varied agencies or has a 
tax base of its own. This difficulty, however, can be overcome 
by (1) amalgamating all the local authorities into one, thus 
creating a giant corporation like Bombay, or by (2), creating a 
federation into which all the existing local authorities would 
belong as constituent units like the pattern prevalent in London 
and Toronto, or by (3) creating special purpose authorities for 
specific functions. Calcutta has opted for the third alternative 
with reform in the local government structures for socio-politi- 
cal reasons. It does not, however, entirely solve the problem. 
It only gives the special purpose authorities jurisdiction over the 
entire area. As this alternative solves some problems, it creates 
the added problem of coordination and budgeting. However, 
this additional problem may be solved by giving the overall 
planning agency statutory powers for capital budgeting and 
review of all plans and programmes of the constituent planning 
and development agencies. 

'T should like to dwell a little more on one specific problem 
relating to the creation of special purpose authorities. These 
authorities, being local government in nature, share the same 
tax base, mainly the property tax, amongst themselves; and the 
municipal governments are very reluctant to do so. Hence a 
continuous political struggle goes on. This sharing has, however, 
been done more or less successfully elsewhere; but in India its 
actual operation is yet to be seen. Presently we are witnessing 
a straggle between the Calcutta Corporation and the newly 
created Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority 
over sharing the property tax. The basic point is that neither of 
them can survive without proper taxing powers. Municipal 
Corporation with directly elected citizens’ representatives are 
the worse off, while the State created special purpose authorities 
with indirect representations do not have to face the electorates 
and can thus get away with additional taxing measures. The 
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. point that: is being driven - home is that' without r proper 'insti-' 
.;tn,tioBal framework, a meaningful and effective-' expenditure, 
planning is extremely difficult if not impossible* 

‘'The second problem is one of selecting right priorities and 
the right method of financing. It is an accepted democratic 
principle that people who pay should have the say on the needs 
of the community. The people Show it through their voting 
, preferences in the elections or otherwise. But the specific nature 
pf the metropolitan city gives rise to a big problem. A nietro- 
, polls is , distinguished from other municipalities by a large 
; measure of interdependence between, the “catchment” or hinter- 
land area and itself* For example, the metropolitan Calcutta 
. daily absorbs a vast number of. commuters from far and distant 
;PJaces, attracts immigrants in search of employment and facili- 
ties^, and provides vital links and service facilities : to the vast 
hffiterland. - As a result the local government has not only to 
provide services and facilities for the citizens of the area but has 
.also to. extend them to a group of beneficiaries well beyond the 
-territorial limits of local government. This group of people does 
. pot, pay any local taxes. F or example, metropolitan Calcutta 
: has to provide a vital link bridge in the river Hooghly not only 
.tO ; serve the needs of the local people but also to meet the 
.claims made on it by the commuters, the transport economy 
of the hinterland and by defence needs. It is these external 
.economies or what may be called the spillover effects, generated 
by metropolitan civic services, that justify the magnitude of 
investment that is generally demanded on a metropolitan govern- 
ment. If a metropolitan government representing a local 
government were to make investment decisions regarding civic 
amenities there is no reason to expect that it would be willing 
to finance such a high level of investment. 

“To persuade it to go in for investnient up to the level de- 
manded by all beneficiaries concemed, there has to be an under- 
standing with higher, levels of government representing those 
other beneficiaries that they would participate in meeting the 
cost. This is why the metropolitan cities, though usually riGher 
than surrounding areas, expect and usually get large subsidies 
from ouiside. The importance of external economics in justify- 
ing the investment in metropolitan infrastructure is, however, not 
explicitly recognised. As a result, there is general resentment 
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towards what" are considered . unnecessary ' subsidies.: to the: rich 
metropolitan cities from the rest of the nation. 

'There are even more serious consequences of the: misunder^ 
standing which directly affects fiscal planning. . Planners, of 
metropolitan services do take account of these external benefits 
in making investment decisions,.' but since this is not " Spelled out 
at the time of such decisions the participation of external bene- 
ficiaries in each scheme does not automatically follow. Conse- 
quently, investment decisions , are often made which are not 
strictly in line with the preferences of people who are expected 
to pay. They, therefore, do not agree, or fail to pay for the 
adequate maintenance of the infrastructure, while external pay- 
ments also do not come in as. regularly or in as sufficient 
amount as expected. This is one of the primary reasons why 
most metropolitan governments are in financial difficulties. The 
problem, therefore, is one of identifying the beneficiaries and 
the related institutions with specific projects^ and programmes. 
Once these are identified, a dialogue on the cost of the project 
should precede the final decision on: investment. This should 
be a, continuous- process." 

''To solve the problem of taxing beneficiaries, other than 
local tax payers, it is sometimes suggested that metropolitan 
boundaries should be extended to include them. But this is a 
very difficult thing to achieve. For some projects the overspill 
may be restricted to a boundary close: to the metropolitan core 
while for others it mJght.spread over the whole region. The 
-proposed bridge over the river: Hooghly is a case in point. User 
charges, whenever possible, may be partly an answer to this par- 
ticular difficulty. 

"A final word about priorities. It is accepted that urban 
development planning has to be integrated with state and 
national five-year planning process. Urban development 
priorities have, therefore, to fit into the national and state 
priority system. This is in a way a restriction on local freedom. 
I suppose this restriction is necessary to ensure national priority 
and resource control. 

'Thirdly, successful expenditure planning requires correct 
allowance for gestation periods of schemes. It can be easily 
demonstrated that a change in the flow of returns oyer time 
reduces significantly its total expected benefits, especially when 
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the rate of return, reflecting a high-time preference, is high. Yet 
most planning agencies and especially agencies planning for 
G.M.D. - have no control over the implementing agencies. 
The outstanding example of this is the Emergency Water Supply 
Scheme for C.M.D. The scheme was scheduled to be finished in 
1966, perhaps too ambitiously, but now shortages of materials, 
lack of effective coordination and generally inefficient imple- 
mentation have meant that the scheme will not be finished till 
1971. This has upset a lot of calculation about the profitability 
of the scheme and also that of other inter-connected schemes. 

‘^The delay in implementation has very serious implications, 
in case expenditure planning is done on the basis of revolving 
fund or depends for loan servicing by user charges. If the 
scheme is one of the many undertaken with the revolving fund, 
delay in implementing can lead to failure of all the schemes in 
the project. The planning authority, therefore, needs to have 
the powers of reviewing the work of implementing agencies. It 
should also have the right and the flexibility to withdraw funds 
which are not being used, and transfer them to other schemes. 
In expenditure planning, moreover, careful weightage should 
be given to the availability or otherwise of an efficient imple- 
menting agency. Project programming can improve the matters 
because absence of proper project programming causes misallo- 
cation of resources. There are many instances in the budget 
where year after year money is being allocated but hardly 
anything gets spent. This misallocation results in tying up valu- 
able resources for nothing for the best part of the year. This is 
due to failure in identifying, analysing and anticipating the 
work items and the time lags in the execution of the project. 

‘•Related to the issue of correctly weighing implementing 
agencies and time lag is the problem of budgeting. Utility 
of budgets has enhanced considerably. Besides being a 
controlling and accounting deviGe, a budget must now give 
a comprehensive picture of governmental activities in the 
economic fields and their performances. The legislators, 
economic analysis and people at large must be able to judge 
from analysis of budgets what relationships do governmental 
aspirations have with its performance in general and the role 
of entrepreneurs in particular. Budgets now deal with financial 
results but not with physical achievements. Achievement of 
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financial targets' does not,- indeed more' often than' :n^ 
necessarily mean achievement of physical targets as well . The 
efFectiveness of money spent on projects cannot be, judged 
from the present budgets. It is, ' therefore, necessary tO' relate 
financial outlays with physical achievements. It is not a 
difficult task. Budget reporting could be made more compre- 
hensive so as to include the performance aspects and the 
impact of governmental activities on the economic field without 
sacrificing the other two aspects, namely, legislative control and 
financial accountability. These are the three points I wanted to 
raise. I thought that these points have not been adequately dis- 
cussed before and, perhaps, this is a forum where one could 
really discuss this point. My experience is based on the metro- 
politan city of Calcutta. I do not know how many of you are 
coming from metropolitan cities and have the same difficulty 
and yet I would like you to discuss this problem. Thank you.’' 

One of the participants said: "‘Mr. Chairman, we have been 
given a resume about ‘Planning Expenditure’. So far as the 
civic bodies are concerned, they have two types of budget— one 
is the recurring or revenue budget which takes care of the 
maintenance, continuity of service, day-to-day administration. 
In Delhi Municipal Corporation, we have Rs. 20 crores budget, 
for education, sanitation, hospitals, etc., this budget which is 
raised by taxing the population living in the area naturally 
cannot be expected to finance the capital schemes of develop- 
ment of that area. As I pointed out yesterday, our problems 
mainly arise by the increase in population, not the natural 
imcrease of population of the local inhabitants, but by the ever 
increasing influx of immigrants from the neighbourhood, as has 
also been pointed out by many speakers. This is natural because 
of the industrial growth, because the ever-expanding desires of 
the people for bettering their lots. That definitely places a big 
burden and responsibility on the civic bodies. In the planning 
of this type that we are considering today, as of the metropolitan 
area of Calcutta, which my friend has pointed out, I will again 
submit that the first consideration should be for the expenditure 
we require. We should undertake some productive schemes. 
Unfortunately, all non-productive schemes are passed on to 
local bodies by the Government from time to time, and they 
simply put a burden on the civic bodies. 
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/In Delhi, during Third Plan, '■ scheineS'. w 250 

lakhs of recurring expenditure were initiated at the instance ■ of 
the' Central Government but at the- end of the- ' Third Plan 'the 
Corporation w^as asked to carry on the schemes without any 
grant from the Centre. The civic body was, therefore, put to 
difBculties and that naturally created trouble. In Delhi we have 
575 sq. miles of area. Ours is the second biggest corporation 
in the world, after Tokyo. Now this area consists of 300 
villages attached to us,, and the problem again arises that of 
the influx of population which require civic amenities, like 
water supply, etc. M suggestion is that those who take 

advantage of the services should be made to pay for them. We 
cannot go on taxing the existing population.’’ 

Taking the floor an^^^^ speaker said : ‘T was a Member 
of. the. 0 Committee, and I was also 

connected with the Municipal Corporation of Delhi when we 
were making the Delhi Master Plan. So I can give you some 
ideas on planning of urban areas regarding administrative, 
financial and technical matters. Though the main point today 
for consideration is planning, whether it is financial planning, 
development planning, we have been deviating somewhat from 
the main subject, and now, T am not sure, whether at the end 
of the 2| hours discussion we have been in favour of planning 
or not. What my friend from Baroda has said is laudable. He 
has said that last year in Baroda there was acute shortage 
of water and now on account of the execution of scheme for 
water supply which will be nearing completion within the next 
few months, they will be meeting the needs of the population 
for the next 7-8 years. From this we draw a moral, and that 
moral will be for the country as a whole, because we should 
plan on a long-term basis keeping in view that there can be 
droughts and water supply can suffer. And as a result of the 
past experience we can solve our problems on a long-term basis. 
Now, my contention is, should we not apply this pari icular 
process of planning and execution to face the problems that 
arise ? Demand for services will increase as the population 
increases. For instance, when we were makiDg the Delhi 
Master Plan, I thought that even 55 gallons of water was not 
adequate for one person. But, even if we plan for 30 gallons a 
day of water, keeping in view the hygiene of the city, this has 
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to be achieved. We have to meet the actual and growing needs 
of the people. ■ My reaction is that the money cannot be made 
available without proper assessment. But it is a useful exercise 
to find out what the dimensions of the problems are and how 
much money is required to solve the problem over a particular 
long period. Suppose we say our plans are unnecessary because 
we have no money. But planning by itself is essential and useful, 
and calculations should be made of the requirements over a 
period and of the available resources. There are, and there may 
be shortfalls, no doubt, but you at least can decide what are the 
priorities over a particular period of time. As a citizen it is my 
duty to see how the problems can be solved. ' Whatever the 
authority, it is meaningful and purposive to have a plan so that 
;we know where we stand.” , . 

Concluding the morning session’s proceedings' the Chairman 
said : ‘:Friends, you had the inspiring speeches on planning/ The 
difficulty with us is that we are talking about the attitudes of 
Government. Who are these people in the Government. They 
are like us. As has been pointed out, and very correctly, Jet 
US start doing something. It is no use getting frustrated, though 
circumstances so warrant. You are the leaders of the society. 
As my friend observed you are in position to control the 
.situation. I am very thankful to all the speakers of this 
morning who have contributed to the discussion. ” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Shri i.LO. Cfioksi— the Mayor of Baroda in Chair 

Starting tlie afternoon session, the Chairman introduced the 
two experts, Dr. S.P. Agarwal and Shri A.P. Saxena. He said: 
•"‘Dr. Agarwal is Head, Manpower Economist & Statistics 
Division in the Institute of Applied Manpower Research and 
Shri Saxena is Director, Committee on Plan Projects, in the 
Planning Commission. I shall request Dr. Agarwal to give a 
discourse on the subject of Manpower Planning.” 

Taking the floor, Dr. S.P* Agarwal said : ‘‘Mr. Chairman, 
Dr. Khosla, Prof, Mukharji and Friends : Manpower is 
now-a-days an important item of news. But what we hear is 
about one category of manpower, v/sr., engineers. We see that 
the problem of unemployment of engineers is being discussed 
at high levels, in Parliament, in the Cabinet and in other 
groups. In this Seminar we shall try to discuss the implications 
of manpower planning at the level of the municipalities. For 
that purpose we have to confine our attention to those man- 
power categories who are employed by municipalities. 

“In general, the word ‘manpower’ can denote all the 
workers in the country, including all our agriculturists, all those 
who are working in the factories, who are working in the shops, 
in other establishments, offices and so forth. So it is a compre- 
hensive term that way, but as far as municipalities are 
concerned, the main categories of manpower are determined 
naturally by the activities which the municipalities do. For 
example, we know that municipalities look after certain level 
of education, say primary education or secondary education. 
This means that the municipalities must employ teachers and in 
fact teachers in primary and secondary schools from the single 
largest manpower category that municipalities employ. The 
other activities of municipalities depend on how large the 
concerned cities and towns are. In cities like Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras there are important problems of transport, 
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eiectrieity, water supply and so on. Now transport activity 
will require special types of manpower, for example, bus con- 
ductors, bus drivers and those who organise' the transporl 
activities' of the municipality. Similarly, water S'upply problems 
will require engineers who construct the pipelines and storage 
and cleaning facilities and other personnel who make sure that 
we get pure and clean drinking water in our homes and schools 
and offices. Similarly, public health and sanitation activities 
require qualified doctors, public health officers, public healtti 
inspectors and health technicians. In the dispensaries, tlie| 
must have qualified physicians, nurses, compounders and others 
who look after the health of the persons. For checking 
adulteration of food and other things that are sold in the cities, 
they must have qualified assistants in the laboratories to test the 
samples that they receive. AH these examples show that 
depending on the activities of the municipalities, we know what 
categories of manpower work with municipalities and in the 
light of this we can discuss their problems. 

“'Of course, there are certain general problems which are 
applicable to all manpower categories. Whatever may be the 
type of activity, the persons who are appointed can perform 
their jobs satisfactorily and efficiently if they know how to do 
their jobs. The first thing about manpower what municipalities 
must ensure is that their employees should be qualified* There 
are certain qualifications, training and experience prescribed for 
each post. Unless the person who is selected satisfies these 
qualifications, training and experience requirements, naturally 
he is not competent to hold that job. But what I would like 
to stress is that in a place like the municipality (whose problems 
you are more aware of than we are), qiialifications alone are 
not sufficient, because here are activities where the workers 
have to come in close contact with the public. They have to 
come in close contact with the citizens' representatives and mere 
qualifications on paper are not enough. In the language of 
manpower planning we denote this idea by the word 'motiva- 
tion’. It means our attitudes should be such that we can carry 
out our responsibilities to the satisfaction of our employers 
and also to the satisfaction of the citizens for whom we are 
ultimately working. So qualifications, training, experience and 
motivation of right type — these are the basic requirements for 
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manpower that municipalities employ; 

We know that municipalities have to compete with other 
employers in the country in obtaining their manpower, A 
municipality looking for public health officers has to compete 
in open market because the same man who applies in response 
M municipal advertisements knows that he can as well join the 
State Government, the Central Government, private hospitals 
or other organisations. Thus the employers that we have in the 
eoimtry are competing amongst themselves in obtaining the 
services of qualified people. Now different employers offer 
different salaries, different scales of pay, different allowances, 
different conditions of work and there are differences also in 
security of service and promotion prospects. These are impdr- 
tant considerations before a man can decide whether he will 
join the mimicipality or not. In fact we know that compared 
to other employers, the Central Government Departments on 
many occasions offer better scales of pay and, therefore, they 
may take away the most qualified and experienced people. 
They can also offer better prospects of development over 
tihie. It is not only the starting pay and starting facilities that 
a person looks at; prospects of his entire career and what 
he would ultimately get in 25 or 30 years may influence his 
choice. 

“There was a Committee of Ministers appointed three years 
ago. They were considering the problem of town planning 
officers and they found that town planners at that time were 
not easily available to municipalities. They all wanted to join 
Central Government Departments with the result that munici- 
palities had a very hard time attracting qualified town planners. 
The Committee felt that to attract qualified town planners and 
to be able to retain their services for municipalities, it was 
necessary that municipalities also offer compai*able scales of 
pay, comparable emoluments and allowances and comparable 
security of employment and prospects of development. This 
ultimately depends on the capacity of the niunicipalities be- 
cause the financial resources of municipalities are generally very 
limited. 

“We have already discussed briefly the question of motiva- 
tion and attitude. In the language of social workers, we stress 
the need for a spirit of service to people. In technical language 
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this is denoted by proper motivation and attitude and right 
public relations. There may be circumstances when qualified 
people ignore better prospects of development in other organi- 
sations and prefer to^ go in for the public relations and the spirit 
of public service available in the municipalities. However, ■ in 
the present atmosphere in our country, such cases are rare. 

'' Manpower planning does not stop with getting a man, 
putting him in position ' and then allowing him, to perform his 
duties as best as he can. ■, TiiC’ employers, r'.e., the niunicipalities 
have a responsibility on their part also, to see that, if' there'-' are 
any genuine difficulties in the- performance' of , certain duties, by 
the manpower that they employ, they must try to find ways of 
solving such problems. In fact, it is a common practice now-a- 
days that no person, immediately after recruitment, should be 
put on his job right away, because no one, whatever may be 
liis education, training and experience, can adapt himself imme- 
diately to the environment of a particular employer. Therefore, 
the first few months should always be regarded as a training 
period, for purposes of orientation to the circumstances in which 
he has to function. This training may be for a short period, 
say one or two or three months. But, really speaking, training 
is a life-long process ; man learns with experience and becomes 
more and more qualified as he receives practical experience and 
training on the job. Therefore, it is a question of long range 
development of the persons whom the municipalities employ. 
They should keep in mind that it is a two way process. The more 
the municipalities look after the training and development 
aspects of their employers, the, greater will be the contribution 
that the employees on their part would make to satisfy their 
employers, the municipalities through proper discharge of their 
■duties. , 

"'There are two terms which are particularly stressed in the 
manpower field now-a-days. One term is "productivity’ and 
the other term is "technology’. Productivity is a common 
concept in the manufacturing field where you say that if a 
given number of labourers can produce more than before, the 
productivity per worker would increase. But this term may be 
used ill other fields also. For example, if the municipal em- 
ployees have the right environment and the right supporting 
staff, they can discharge the duties in such a way that with the 
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same ' number of employees the municipalities can get more 
output in the form of better supply of electricity,: water, civic 
amenities, better maintained roads and so on. There is usually 
a certain norm specifying the minimum that a person should 
do to keep his job. An engineer and his colleagues may have 
to look after the maintenance of at least, say 100 miles of road 
to keep their jobs. But if the working conditions are good, if 
the red-tape associated with many of these activities is cut and 
if the municipal councillors take interest in these things and 
give their sanction expeditiously, it is quite possible that the 
same staff of an engineer and supporting persons can look after 
a much wider network of roads. This would mean achieving 
more results with the same staff and the same expenditure. 
This would mean that with the same manpower, the municipali- 
ties can satisfy the needs of citizens in a better way. 

‘‘The second term which is important is ‘technology’. We 
have recently seen that in Delhi many of the schools have been 
fitted with television. A generation ago no body could have 
thought that we in the city will find so many schools fitted with 
television because this is a new development in the educational 
field. This means that to get good results, the entire approach 
of the Education Department and of those who help it through 
the television programme is changing. The new requirement 
of persons would be for those who can maintain these television 
sets properly, who can ensure that the programmes are clearly 
received and all the students and staff members of the schools 
in which they are located benefit by this programme. If there 
are any schools in their locality where there is no television, they 
also should be accommodated in this programme. Therefore 
the requirement of persons and the test of efficiency of these 
persons is changing with the development of new methods and 
new technology. Similarly, we might think in the field of public 
health, drinking water facilities, transport arrangements and so 
on. There may be new discoveries of science and to keep the 
various programmes in good shape, the municipalities have to 
change the training requirement and the method of working of 
their employees. So the municipalities must have a flexible 
approach to these matters. They must be aware of new deve- 
lopments in science and technology which are taking place over 
time so that they can train or retain their staff in those fields. 
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“We had some time back a study by, the Estimates Com- 
mittee, of Parliament as to what particular manpower categories 
should be stressed in the context of our present conditions. 
They emphasised the fact that technical personnel and adminis- 
trators, that is the type of persons whom we have been discus- 
sing, wz., Doctors, Engineers, Teachers, Administrators, etc., 
constitute a very small percentage of total workers in our 
country. The total number of all these types of persons do not 
exceed even 5 per cent of all the workers in the country. The 
Committee, therefore, was of opinion that although we might 
stress these categories of manpower for planning purposes, we 
must not forget the larger groups of manpower consisting of or- 
dinary workers and unskilled personnel. There is a strong force 
in this argument. Ultimately the efficiency of an Engineer or a 
Doctor or an Administrator or any other officer in charge of a 
programme depends also on the supporting staff that he has. 
We must, therefore, ensure, that the supporting staff consisting 
of middle level persons, junior level persons and unskilled 
workers play their due role and work as a team along with their 
senior officers. 

“To conclude, we may say that manpower planning has to 
be viewed by the municipalities in a comprehensive way. 
Although their resources are limited and they have certain pro- 
blems, they should try to encourage and give opportunities 
of training and development to their staff members. The muni- 
cipal employees in their turn should perform their duties in 
such a way as to provide the maximum possible service to 
citizens. Thank you.” 

A participant opined : “I am glad Dr. Agarwal has empha- 
sised that training should be given the highest importance if 
we want to maintain good services, and I am glad he has explain- 
ed that training is something of a continuous process, and that 
process starts from the very beginning. You would reap better 
results if your officers are trained, because at no other level you 
find a greater contact with the citizen than at the municipal 
level. So most of your headache comes because of the dissatis- 
faction of the citizen, and it is not difficult to please the citizens. 
The two requirements in any public service are : First of all 
an official should possess the necessary skills ; and secondly, 
as Dr. Agarwal puts it, you have to be properly motivated 
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to perform yow job to^ of your capacity. This 

Institute deals with training of senior officials. Most of the 
State Governments and the Government of India have taken 
advantage of it. In fact the Institute is booked for the next 
several months for training. But whenever the Institute writes 
to the Municipalities, there is hardly any response, and from 
the Municipalities no fee is charged. You employ scientists 
today, he may have the highest qualifications, but you see 
how quickly the "knowledge becomes obsolete. During the last 
15 years the world has accumulated more knowledge of science 
than, perhaps, throughout its history, and during the next 10 
years that knowledge will be doubled. I, therefore, would like 
to emphasise that what Dr. Agarwal has said is to be taken 
very seriously if we want to develop the type of services the 
citizens '. expect.” 

The next speaker said : ‘‘With regard to the points put 
forward by Dr. Agarwal, there are no two opinions. My feeling 
is that there is a complete lack of devotion to duty by the officials 
concerned, whether it may be top officials or the lowest staff. 
This is very clear, and it is fully indicated by the fact that in 
our Corporation we introduced an incentive scheme for realisa- 
tion of property tax. I sometimes wonder why this necessity 
arose—incentive — additional remuneration in exchange of some 
additional work. I fail to understand that if a person is 
capable of doing a job, why should such a situation arise. It 
merely shows that most of the officers are merely concerned 
with their monetary benefits and salaries and do not pay proper 
attention to the work entrusted to them. 

‘^Some times I feel that when a particular official gets 
aggrieved on account of diminution of chances of his promotion 
which he deserves, what happens is that he gets frustrated. 
Then he slackens in the performance of his duty. He goes to 
the members of the Standing Committee and Members of the 
Corporation during the working hours. Only if you consult liis 
attendance register it will go to show that the officer was at his 
desk from 10 a.m. and 5 p. m. But he continues to roam 
about from one member to another. So the time . of the 
Corporation is wasted . What I suggest is that a machinery 
should be brought out which can consider such disgruntled 
cases.” 
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Prais,mg Dr. Agarwal’s speech, the- next''' participant said : 
"‘Each employee should serve to the satisfaction of his employer: 
That is of course, the primary need, but the question is that 
the interests are many and unfortunately the interests are con- 
flicting. Therefore, what I find is that the municipal employees 
who are intelligent enough become neutral and they do not 
take any decisions themselves boldly because the matter is con- 
troversial and there is no unanimity amongst the councillors on 
the subject. In such a situation the municipal employees become 
unhelpful and they try to save themselves rather than implement 
a decision. It is the practice which has been going on in the 
municipalities. Now the second question is of emoluments of 
the municipal employees. They get Rs. 75 or Rs. 100 or 
Rs. 125 in certain cases. In my opinion the pay scales in the 
municipalities should be somewhat higher. In Bengal the posts 
which carry an initial pay of more than Rs. 200 a month, 
prior sanction of State Government is necessary before an 
appointment is made. Therefore, I find that today if an 
engineer is not working properly or the Health Officer is corrupt, 
I am not in a position to dismiss him or suspend him from 
service, because to dismiss him and to appoint a new engineer 
we will have to await the sanction of the State Government, 
which will take 6 to 8 months at the minimum. Therefore, 
during that period of 6 to 8 months the whole municipality will 
be deprived of the essential services.’' 

The next participant thanked the sponsors of this seminar 
in securing people of high calibre who came to speak on 
different topics. He was of the opinion that, ‘'^planning and 
training are necessary, and I thank the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration which is going to train the people who 
come from different municipalities. I think this scheme of city 
development plans should be sent to the State Governments, 
so that they may take note of it.” 

After having heard the previous speaker, the Chairman 
remarked : 'T am inclined to feel that there should be a train- 
ing course for the members of the municipalities also. 

'"We have heard the learned speaker, Dr. Agarwal, on the 
subject of Manpower Planning. I am very inuch thankful to 
him that though the subject was difficult yet he put it across 
very simply. Now, with your permission, I would request 
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Shri Saxena to speak on Resource Planning,” 

Speaking on the subject of Resource Planning (Materials), 
Shri A. P: 'Saxena said: ‘‘Planning for efficient and economic 
working development of the programmes and/or projects of any 
civic body necessitates that the available material resources are 
used most economically and judiciously. Among the critical 
areas in Resource planning which needs special attention is that 
of Materials. As it is, there seems to be many times an insuffi- 
cient awareness of this fact. 

“Basically material planning covers a wide range of func- 
tions which affect the flow, conservation and utilisation, and 
quality and cost of materials. These functions inter alia 
include : 

(f) Materials Planning and Programming 
{ii) Purchasing and Inventory Control 
(ni) Receiving and Warehousing 
(/v) Storekeeping 

(v) Transportation and Handling, including inspection 

(vi) Disposal of scrap, obsolete or surplus material. 

“In general, material planning, erroneously elaborated as 
only a stores function, is organised under a Controller of Stores/ 
Purchases who is usually an omnibus official. His organisation 
is responsible for the entire gamut of functions including deter- 
mination of requirements (qiiantitative/qualitative), procure- 
ment, receipt, inspection and disposal. While the need for 
utmost efficiency in this vital function can hardly be over- 
emphasised, the fact that the stores organisation responsible for 
materials planning to a great extent is the weakest link in the 
Municipal administrative hierarchy cannot be overlooked. Any 
in-depth analysis of a specific case situation in area of Municipal 
development plans will reveal serious deficiencies in the system. 
It is distressing that many times the elements and dimensions of 
the problem have not been identified with the result that valua- 
ble, scarce and capital resources are either locked or ultimately 
rendered surplus and obsolete to the detriment of the 
organisation. 

“An indirect idea about the amount of capital involved in 
materials in respect of Municipal bodies, is available from a 
study of the trends in capital formation of some 55 local 
authorities, 1962-63 to 1965-66, based on a study by the Reserve 
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Bank of India Bulletin (April 1967). The investment involved 
in the form of materials, stores/spares, etc.,- is approximately 
Ra. 9-10 crores per year. For the period 1962-63 to 1965-66, 
it is of the order of Rs. 43 crores. The quantum of financial 
outlay involved in this specific area of resource planning indi- 
cates the need for a detailed look whenever the question of 
materials is referred to as a resource to be planned* 

"Tt is estimated that in the country today there are some 
2700 municipalities with an annual expenditure of about Rs, 350 
to 400 crores. Assuming a rough guess of about one-third of this 
revenue as expended in materials, what we are talking is an 
outlay of Rs. 100 crores or so. This is a fair reason why the 
subject of resource planning for materials deserves adequate 
attention. In the area of municipal plans, the number of 
programmes and activities undertaken are admittedly far and 
wide in nature. They range from road building activities, water 
supply schemes, drainage scheme to schools, hospitals, health; 
sanitation and even electricity undertakings. Actually the diver-^ 
sity of these activities and programmes makes the problem of 
resource planning for materials more difficult and complex. As 
it is, in the country today, we are living in an economy of 
shortages. Many times the materials, whether raw materials 
or stores or spares are not available as and when needed. The 
economy of the shelf variety, when one could buy anything, 
anywhere is a distant cry. In many vital areas, for example, 
in road transport, stores and spares have long delivery schedules 
and involve specific, advance planning effort to incorporate 
future requirements in the related development plans* The need 
for adequate material planning is thus unavoidable. It may be 
for a project running into crores or lakhs or it may be for a 
spare part costing only a few rupees. The problem of planning 
for material is no longer a question of mere hunches to decide 
how much to buy, at what price and where to buy but some- 
thing more. It has tremendous time and cost overtones, which 
are many times not fully appreciated. Today planning for 
materials as a resource is like planning for the right material in 
right quantity at right price of right quality and at the right 
time. 

"'Almost every urban local body has a department of Public 
Works responsible for a variety of assignments including 
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construction and upkeep of roads, pavements, public buildings, 
etc. Tlie annual budget of such departments is also considerable. 
Of the 83 local bodies which furnished figures to the Rural- 
Urban , Relationship; Committee, 1966, :52 were 'Spending on 
Engineering Services alone, more than 10 per cent of the total 
revenue expenditure, and 26 over 20 per cent. The expenditure 
attributable to materials is estimated at about 50 per cent of the 
total expenditure. In the year 1962-63, 8 corporations, 7 Class I 
cities and 8 Class II towns spent Rs. 392.13 lakhs on Engineer- 
ing alone. The expenditure on account of materials alone is 
thus of the order of Rs. 1.5 crores, 

“Similarly in the area of Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal, Street Lighting and Public Health and Sanita- 
tion 24 local bodies (7 corporations, 7 Class I cities and 10 
Class II towns) during 1962 spent Rs. 1658.14 lakhs. Estimating 
a conservative 35 per cent as attributable to materials, the ex- 
penditure in this category alone comes to nearly Rs. 480 lakhs. 
In this context the importance of materials, both in terms of 
planning and the sheer monetary outlay needs hardly to be 
emphasised. The role and need for comprehensive planning in 
the field of water and sewerage works was also carefully noted 
in a recent Seminar on the subject, which studied in particular, 
the financing and management aspects of such programmes. 

Sometimes back, perhaps a decade or so back, it might 
have, been possible to straightway try to address the subject with 
only some experience and broad commonsense. Today, the 
problems of material planning have become difficult for various 
reasons, the complexity of operations and the related ques- 
tion of shortage of development funds. Today for many deve- 
lopment plans we have to programme with rationed financial 
resources in order to meet the material requirements for a large 
number of often conflicting priorities and competing plan 
schemes. If this is so, the exercise of studying the question of 
material planning becomes extremely important and it is only 
necessary that we take recourse to the subject as it now stands 
developed under more scientific lines. 

“Any scientific approach to study the subject of materials as 
part of the problem of resource planning, leads one to the sub- 
ject of materials management. Today, materials management 
is no longer a science of Western import but an . essential 
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ingredieHt of aay organised thinking on the subject of materials 
planning. The usually large volume of funds remain locked in 
various materials or stores which are either partially productive 
or wholly unproductive, is not unknown to many of us. Apart 
from costing a good deal of money to acquire such materials, 
such inventories involve additional costs simply to carry them. 
Carrying costs of such items has three main components, viz., 
capital cost, cost^of storage and handling and deterioration and 
obsolescence cost. According to conservative studies supported 
by some work done by us in the field, the inventory carrying cost 
in India is approximately 20 to 25 per cent of the total value. If, 
for capital cost, the market rate of interest is adopted, the total 
inventory carrying cost may as well be close to 30 per cent. Again 
if the opportunity cost of capital is adopted in respect of funds 
locked in surplus stores or materials, the total carrying cost 
may even approximate to 40 percent. This implied, though 
hidden, cost is in itself an important reason for studying the 
subject of materials planning. 

^‘As it is, in spite of a substantial appreciation of the subject 
by knowledgeable people, many times the concept of materials 
management as a tool for better materials planning has to be 
"sold" to organisations, on the strength of tangible advantages as 
a way of good management, 

“A short-term approach to the problem outlined earlier 
could be a two pronged effort, partly administrative and partly 
technical. The administrative approach may include : 

(< 2 ) Setting up a small group within an organisation and 
' eventuMly training it; ^ 

(I?) Recognition of stores/materiais management as an im- 
portant function to achieve the objectives of materials 
■ planning; ' 

(c) Re-examination of existing procedures and departmental 
manuals which in many cases are obsolete and incapa- 
ble of discharging the required functions; and 

(d) Outlining a plan to develop revised procedures and sys- 
tems with a view to reduce capital investment and recur- 

•'"■/'■ring'Oosts. , , 

The technical approach may cover : 

{a) Classification and codification of all material along with 
preparation of a stores catalogue; 
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(b) Standardisation/simplification through sustained effort 
for variety reduction; 

(c) Development of specifications with a view to reduce 
their number; 

(d) Developing normal inventory control standards; 

(e) Determination of safety stocks, ordering levels and mini- 
mum and maximum levels, including A, B, C analysis. 

‘‘Here it is not proposed to go into the details of the admi- 
nistrative and technical functions as I have briefly indicated. 
Any well-developed materials planning group properly con- 
ceived will be able to discharge the above efforts provided the 
people at the apex in the organisation believe in the efficiency of 
the system and do not treat it as a mere management gimmick. 
It may be added that in some complex municipal enterprises 
involving outlays running into crores, materials planning today 
is being attempted on precise scientific lines. The gains achieved 
in such enterprises by a pursuit of the system, as a well-defined 
ingredient of resource planning, are now well known. 

“The problems facing us in the area of materials vi>a-v2> 
resource planning are not of a short-term nature. There is an 
intimate connection between the development plans of an orga- 
nisation like a civil set-up as relating to the identification, deter- 
mination, availability and eventual realisation of various 
resources. It is absolutely necessary that the subject of resource 
planning be approached with a serious realisation of the impor- 
tance of materials inasmuch as faulty materials planning may 
make or mar the final development plans. The best and.the most 
carefully drawn plans have been found to go wrong in cases 
where the importance of materials as a part of resource planning 
was not adequately appreciated. Perhaps in the area of Municipal 
planning, where a number of development activities compete 
all the time with the limited resources, the optimum utilisation 
of materials through scientific materials planning may eventually 
hold the key for the success or failure of civic planning. Thank 
you.’’ 

The Chairman said : “Now the subject is open for dis- 
cussion,” 

Taking the floor a participant said ; “Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished speaker for his valuable views and we assure 
him that we have been benefited by his views. The principles 
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iBentioned by speaker with regard to purchasing the materials, 
spares, etc., in proper time unfortunately cannot be applied by 
the municipalities. According to the rules, nobody can go to 
the market to buy the things but tenders should be invited. 
Sometimes it so happens that even though the prices in the 
open market are cheaper than those quoted in the tenders, but 
we are forced to adopt this system as it is required under the 
rules.’’ , , . . 

Expressing his views on the subject the Chairman said: 
the matter of purchase of materials several difficulties were ex- 
pressed by my friend, and the learned speaker Shri Saxena tried 
to give it a scientific approach. How best to put orders for 
right type of materials, is the question before us. The lowest 
tender gets the orders, but you have the over-riding powers if 
you give sufficient reason. Of course, municipalities have diffi- 
culties regarding sanction from respective governments. But, 
fortunately, we in Baroda have no such difficulty. We have 
given power to the Commissioner to go ahead with the projects 
up to a particular limit. He has inspired confidence in us and 
we have confidence in him. That is the human approach, human 
attitude. This is what is called for. 

“In Baroda, when we have to purchase something, the matter 
comes up before the committee, and the committee passes it 
subject to the approval of the general body, and the Commis- 
sioner is authorised to purchase. Before the matter comes to 
the general body, the thing is already purchased and is in use. 
Thus, a lot of time is saved. You must have confidence in 
yourselves and in the authorities. 

“I am glad that one expert dealt with the human problem 
and the other with materials, and these are very important as- 
pects of our civic life. The man and the material — if they can 
work together, I think, there is bright future for our munici- 
palities.” 

Clarifying certain points Shri Saxena said: “The Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals (D.G.S.D.) and the Director 
of Industries in the States have a rate contract which they have 
gone into. I understand from reliable authority that the muni- 
cipalities are welcome to take advantage of this rate contract 
business. For example, things like steel furniture. All the 
Directors of Industry ha.ve a rate contract and they simply send 
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the letters straight away without .any problem of tendering. The 
question about store is very pertinent, and I actually refrain 
from going up into it because of time, but since you have asked I 
might like to inform you that CARDEX Control, under which the 
history of each item is available in a small tray, is indigenously 
available and costs about Rs. 100 toinstal. Actually the people 
who sell it, they will come to your municipality and design a card 
depending on your individual requirement. Lastly is the point 
about question of financial sanction and forecasts. This is very 
important point and in our study, perhaps, it is possible under 
the rules to plan. I am reminded of the study made by the 
Maharashtra Municipal Transport Service. I would like to use 
this occasion to say that this is one of the most efficient city 
bus service, and this is run by the Corporation and they have 
developed such an excellent set of procedures that all States 
should go and learn from their experience. It is better run than 
a private operation. They have delegation of financial powers 
at all levels and they work beautifully. Their vehicle utilization 
was over 90 per cent. It is extremely commendable and all we 
have to say is "well-go-aheadk Let other people come and 
study. Thank you very much.” 

The Chairman finally requested Prof. Mukharji to express 
his views on the subject. 

Taking the floor Prof. Mukharji said: ‘'‘^Certain doubts were 
raised in the earlier discussions about the utility of planning in 
individual local authorities. The objective of the Seminar has 
been to help integrate urban plans into the national plan, and 
the more I listen to the discussion, the more I am convinced 
that they must receive national attention. I can see that public 
institutions like municipalities, which are running services, can- 
not afford to wait for materials, but if your requirements are 
put into the national plans, it is easier for the people to pro- 
gramme for those items, so that there are no lags. Shortage or 
surplus occurs because we do not know our needs. If things are 
planned, these shortages will not occur. Everyone should try to 
mak e a plan and send to the State Government and pressurise. 
They should make them know their needs. If, thereafter, you 
needs are not met, you will be able to criticize the Government. 
Otherwise they will say, we do not know what you need. I do 
not want to say beyond this at this moment.” 
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The Chairman then said: “We have come to the end of 
today’s session. It could not have been such a success but for 
the cooperation of all the participants. I thank you all very 
much. The meeting will start at 10 a.m. tomorrow.” 



MARCH 13, 1968 


Shriitiati Aruna Asaf Ali in Chair 

Welcoming Smt. Anma Asaf Ali, Dr. J.N. Khosla, Director, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration said : "'Friends, it is 
for me a very real pleasure to welcome Smt. Aruna Asaf Ali 
to the Institute to preside over this Session. She needs no 
introduction to an audience of this type. A great freedom 
fighter and a great social worker, as she has also been the first 
Mayor of the Corporation of Delhi. She has devoted her life 
to the uplift of the masses, and I am sure you would like to 
hear her this morning. 

"The subject today is 'Machinery of Planning in the States’ 
and ‘Planning and implementing Agencies’. The first speaker, 
Prof. H. K. Paranjape, is one of my colleagues in this Institute 
who has devoted several years to the study of planning and has 
contributed very richly to the subject. As you are perhaps 
aware, he was recently the Director of Studies and a member 
of the Study Team appointed by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission on Planning. I am sure you would like to listen to 
the speaker.” 

Taking the floor the Chairman said : "Dr. Khosla and 
Friends, I think it is a very good thing that this Institute is pay- 
ing special attention to the municipal problems, and training is 
also available for those who need. For this, I thank Dr. Khosla 
and Prof, Mukharji. I will now request Dr. H. K. Paranjape 
to tell us about the Machinery of Planning at the State level.” 

Taking the floor Dr. H.K, Paranjape smd : "Madam Chair- 
man and friends : Unfortunately, I could not join your 
deliberations during the last two days. I must, therefore, 
plead my inability to link what you have been discussing 
the last two days with the discussion that I propose to 
introduce this morning. From the programme I find that 
you have been discussing diflferent aspects of development 


plarming, and probably it is thought appropriate that we 
should have some discussion about planning at the State level 
so as to link city development plans with State plans in our 
understanding of the total developmental organisatioB. Many 
times, when we discuss planning in our country, we tend to for- 
get that State plans constitute a very large part of our total de- 
velopment plans. The outlay of the State plans constitutes about 
half of the total public sector outlay in development plans. Even 
more important is the fact that there are certain sectors of the 
economy, crucial both from the economic and the social welfare 
point of view, which is almost entirely within the State sector. 
These include agriculture, the related sector of irrigation and 
power, road development and important social aspects of deve- 
lopments such as, education and health. As far as industries 
are concerned, even though the large industries fall in the 
Central sphere, the creation of conditions which would enable 
large industries to be located is within the sphere of the State, 
and we find that States are increasingly conscious of this 
interest and include in their development plans various pro- 
grammes and projects which would attract new large industries 
to their States. The growth of medium and small industries 
is another important thing largely within the State sector. If we 
take the State plans as a whole, they are also important 
from the point of view of the total effort, the total outlay on 
agriculture and related sectors, irrigation and power and 
social services. These take up something like 80 to 90 per cent 
of the total outlay in a State plan. 

"'An important part of the distinction between planning at 
the State level and planning at the central level is due to the dif- 
ference in the nature of sectors oil which attention is focussed at 
the two levels. The public sector outlays, especially at the Central 
level, consist largely of direct investments in important projects, 
be they in industries or in transport and communications ; 
mainly in the nature of massive capital investments through 
projects directly undertaken for construction and later for 
management by governmental agencies. At the State level, on 
the other hand, the nature of the development sectors that 
constitute an important part of the State plan is such that the 
State has to carry out activities for, on behalf of or through a 
large number of individuals and agencies and not so much 
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directly through various governmental agencies. Whatever 
development the State Government wants to introduce, encou- 
rage or carry out in the field of agriculture, ultimately for its 
success it depends upon its ability to educate, convince and 
persuade the millions of farmers to do things in a certain way 
and also its ability to provide them the wherewithal for this 
purpose. Putting up a steel plant is not exactly an easy task; 
but it is relatively easy because it is something which the 
government can build up through a comparatively small agency, 
at the most consisting of a few thousand members. You can 
recruit, educate, train and organise them and get things done 
through them. But when you think of a sector like agriculture 
the task is much more complicated. It is not the question of 
,a few hundreds or a few thousands but of a few millions 
scattered over a very large area ; they have to be approached, 
educated, and supplied with fertilisers, seeds, and so on. The 
real task of planning at the State level in some ways is thus more 
difficult and complicated than the task of development planning 
at the national or central level An easier part of State plans is 
large projects in irrigation and power, not minor irrigation but 
major irrigation and power projects. The Projects involve a 
large amount of money, technical knowledge, designing capaci- 
ty and other engineering skills. The real difficult problem 
arises when a large dam is ready, when even the major channels 
are ready and the question comes of having field channels to 
ensure that the water which moves through the large canals 
actually reaches the farmers’ fields. Even more complicated 
is the task of getting farmers to see how he can best utilise 
this water, how he can develop his land, so that his land can 
profitably use that water and not be adversely affected. If you 
want education to spread, you have to do it through large 
numbers of schools scattered all over the place, to ensure 
training of teachers, etc. The same is true about public health. 
The special nature of State planning is related to the sectors 
that are involved. The problem^ is much more complex and 
difficult than planning in the Central sector. 

^This being so, the nature of the organisation required for 
plan formulation has also to be different and suited to the 
requirements to this type of development. Because the 
development effort has to be dispersed in these sectors, it is 
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not- something that' -can. be- centraiisedj ■-and' conducted 
successfully merely through- having a good agency in: the State 
capital. Of course, you need a . good agency , in the State 
capital. But that is not enough. 

t^'Another aspect of the problems, with which you are more 
familiar, is the nature of the spatial distribution of population 
which changes as a result of developmental activities. As 
industries get established, as a larger and larger part of the 
economy gets monetised and there is more trade, barriers 
between villages and districts get broken down and people 
become much more dependent for various supplies on outside 
resources, outside the village, the district and the State. Trade 
becomes more and more a part of the local economic life. The 
spatial distribution of population changes. One of the clear 
indicators of economic development is the degree of urbanisa- 
tion. As economic development progresses, the distribution of 
the country's population between urban and rural areas changes. 
Establishment of industries and development of trade both lead 
to urbanisation. This creates problems for the existing urban 
areas which become flooded with immigrants. New urban areas 
emerge either because of the establishment of new industries or 
due to some other reasons. This has happened in many deve- 
loping countries of the world without anybody consciously 
thinking of this or pre-planning for it. This has also happened 
in the already developed countries dui'ing the last 100 years. 
The process of urbanisation had started in India even 100 years 
ago. But this was not planned, it was haphazard. Just as an 
essential aspect of developmental planning is that an attempt 
is made to foresee the problems that are likely to arise and 
ensure that whatever bottlenecks and gaps that are likely 
to arise, are taken care of in advance so that difficulties 
do not become acute. If we find, for example, in looking 
at the perspective development of the country that private 
iridividiials would take care of, say, the textile industry or the 
refrigerator industry, but that nobody would take care of steel, 
power or machine tools, then one of the important aspects 
of developmental planning is to see that this is how this 
development will take place. There are areas where develop- 
ment will take place by people's own efforts and there are others 
where, probably, there would be significant gaps because 
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nobody would be either aware or capable of undertaking 
development. There some special effort has to be undertaken 
to see that bottlenecks do not arise. We attempt to avoid this 
type of difficulty by advance planning. The same applies to 
the problem about the changing spatial distribution of popula- 
tion. If you are really attempting developmental planning, 
you do not wait till an urban area has grown because of loca- 
tion of factories or because it has become a trading centre. 
You must not be found napping and then deal with slum 
clearance and other problems. To the extent you have 
worked out your development plans, therefore, you take 
advance steps to meet the problem. Of course, it is true that 
in many of the urban areas problems have already overtaken 
us before planning w^as attempted and there we have to look at 
the backlog of the problems. When there is a backlog as there 
is in many spheres of the economic life, the problems that are 
arising are even more important and so is the policy to meet them 
in anticipation. In spite of our taking up developmental plan- 
ning in a systematic way from 1950 onwards, we have not given 
any attention to this problem of changing spatial distribution of 
population and the problems that arise as a result. 

'‘Should we allow the urban areas to grow beyond a parti- 
cular size ? Should we allow further industries to develop in 
certain metropolitan areas? What steps should betaken to 
prevent the growth of an urban area beyond the optimum size ? 
What should be the policy about the location of industries ? 
What is the policy for the development of transport . 
And so on and so forth. Somehow, this aspect of development 
planning has not received adequate attention, one reason being 
that plan thinking and a systematic development plan organi- 
sation, has really uptiil now existed only at Delhi- Not that 
the Planning Organization in the Yojana Bhawan is perfect ; 
but at least there is something, a group of people thinking about 
particular sectors and trying to find solutions. When it comes 
to States, there is hardly anything in the nature of plan thinking 
and a group of persons who are really continuously, perma- 
nently and full time devoted to this task. There are Planning 
Departments in States. But like most departments they are 
manned by people who are there today and not there to- 
morrow. They are mostly generalist officials with hardly any 
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sprinkling of social scientists who are supposed to be devoting 
attention to the problem of development planning in a State. 
That is why State Planning as a whole has been very inade- 
quate and defective. Largely, State plans have been a replica 
of the centrally supported ideas about State plans. This has, 
of course, been facilitated because the Centre many times 
provides money on a matching grant basis, sometimes on 
a cent per cent grant basis, provided the State accepted 
the pattern of Development schemes, of development orga- 
nisations, and so on worked out by some people in the 
North or South Blocks or the Yojana Bhavan. This approach of 
Delhi, combined with a lack of appropriate thinking apparatus 
of planning organisation in the States, has contributed to this 
utter inadequacy of real thinking about the actual requirements 
of development planning in the States. And that is why, 
whether you take fields like agriculture or urban development, 
you find very little real advance thinking and planning done fay 
any State. 

^Tf you go further down, there is, of course, even less of 
planning. The States at least have a semblance of Planning De- 
velopment Departments; they produce Five Year Plans, Annual 
Plans, A few projects are put together especially projects wdiere 
large investments are involved — irrigation and power and so on. 
But when it comes to Districts or Panchayats, or when it comes 
to Municipalities and Corporations, there is very little of any 
kind of development planning. Town planning has caught some 
attention but development planning has not. Moreover, you can- 
not plan for a town by itself; you cannot plan for a Taluka, a 
Tehsii or a District by itself. For the development of urban and 
the rural areas, planning has to be thought of together, because 
these are bound to affect each other. This has usually been 
lost sight of in the administrative organisation for planning in 
most of the States. These, in short, are the major lacunae in 
our planning apparatus in the State and lower levels. 

Now what can be done ? It is in my view necessary 
that it is accepted all along that development planning, 
is not an amateur’s task. It is not something that can 
be done just by anybody. It requires expertise, and expertise 
is something that has to be created. So the necessity 
for plan expertise at different levels in the State. It 
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is recognised at the Centre that we need people who know 
planning, who are capable of thinking about development 
plans and trained in the techniques involved, who devote their 
whole time and attention to this work and who will be involved 
in such work for a substantial period of time really to be able 
to achieve something. An organisational structure must be 
built up where development planning at different levels can be 
properly coordinated; proper organisations have to be created 
which would take care of the plan problems of given areas and 
at given levels. Planning, it is many times said, has to be a 
two-way process. If it is to be successful it cannot be a one 
way process. Plans cannot be created at the one place at the 
top and dictated to agencies further down below, not only 
because of the democratic objectives that we value but also 
because it is just not possible for successful pianning to be 
operated as a one way process. 

'‘While somebody sitting at the apex can see the broad 
outline, the contours, in an overall way — this is what we want 
to achieve, and these are the things which are to be done in 
different sectors and in different regions and so on — the 
question like how far this can be done has to be tackled in 
different ways. If agriculture is to be developed, how it can 
be done in the given area, whether we should give more 
attention to animal husbandry or to dairy farming, if we have 
more irrigation, what crops can be developed in our conditions, 
what kind of change in soil management, land organisation 
should we best have, this is something that can only be thought 
of, and worked out, at the local level by the people concerned. 

''Initially there have to be general indications and direc- 
tions in which the work of plan formulation is to be formed. 
On this basis ideas, programmes, requirements, etc., have to be 
worked out at the lower levels and sent up so that the 
plan for the country as a whole and for the States 
would be adjusted accordingly. This would again be con- 
veyed down. This is the kind of continuous two-way process 
that is necessary for successful development planning. For 
this to operate we must have appropriate planning agencies 
at all levels. At the State level we should have State Planning 
Boards, not in the sense of their being sub-committees of the 
Cabinet as in some States, not in the sense of three being 
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appointed persons who could . not be' given cabinet posts, or 
persons who were defeated in elections, but units where you 
create a group of intelligent experts who are in a position 
to build up the long-term as well as the s tort-term development 
plan for the State, who know the problems of the State, will 
take Stock of the State’s resource, think out the development 
possibilities of the State, coordinate their own resources with 
the possible assistance from the Centre, and then put up a 
realistic plan of the State. This work involves not only plan- 
ning boards at the State level but also groups of experts in the 
different development departments whose task is to work out 
the long-term possibilities of development in the particular 
sectors. A large part of departmental officials, in any depart- 
ment, are bound to be involved in day-to-day work ; and lot 
of important work is involved and is continuously going on. 
But there must be a few persons with experience of the 
development sector and who have the attitude, capacity and 
interest to think on the lines of future development in that 
sector, who combine vision, devotion and technical knowledge 
and who can constitute a kind of development planning cell 
for that department. It is these people who should be all the 
time thinking of what has to be done not only in the next year 
or two but about the picture of development as they can envi- 
sage over the next 10-15 years. On this basis they have to build 
up concrete proposals and schemes which would lead to the 
attainment of that plan. They have to work out programmes 
that could be taken up next year in the context of what has 
to be achieved in 5 or 7 years. There is a gestation period, a 
long waiting period involved before what they think of can be 
actually done. Many times if you do not take action today 
or tomorrow, you may not be able to attain what you want 
to attain after 10 years. Take the simple example. If you are 
expecting that your urban population is going to increase 
by so many millions in the next 10 years and you have to 
provide for their requirements, say, of drinking water, you may 
have to build a water reservoir somewhere and it may take 5 
years to build. If you start planning for it early only then 
you will be able to achieve it by the time required. To take 
another example, if you think of what you are going 
to require by way of engineexs by such and such year. 
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which is 50 per cent above your present availability, it 
takes 4-5 years for an engineer to be trained ; it might be 
three years before we can set up a new engineering 
college. You have, therefore, to note that you can get the 
extra engineers you require only after a gap of 7 yprs. So 
this kind of long waiting or gestation period is involved in 
many sectors of development planning. Planners have to be 
people who can think ahead in a coordinated way and suggest 
the action that should be undertaken and initiated now in order 
that you attain your projection of tomorrow, you have to 
organise planning cells in different departments and these must 
be in touch with the area agencies and the field agencies. 

"'Before concluding, may I briefly indicate the kind of agency 
that I have in mind at the level below the State level ? Leaving 
aside some large metropolitan areas whose problems are diffe- 
rent and might require a separate solution, the planning agen- 
cy should be an area planning agency which combines plan for- 
mulation for both the urban and rural sections in a given area. 
The execution of the development programmes would be na- 
turally the responsibility not of this planning agency but of the 
Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samitis, municipal bodies, etc. When 
thinking about development for this area as a whole the 
inter-relationship between developments taking place in two 
types of areas has to be noted and plans formulated in a co- 
ordinated way, so that the developments in one can help deve- 
lopments in the other and not retard them. This may require 
a planning board for the area as a whole. Thank you.'' 

Taking the floor a participant said : ""Dr. Paranjape has 
given very good account of the manner in which proper plan- 
ning should be made. But I feel that there is complete lack of 
coordination between the Central and the various other agencies. 
If we look into the functions of our State Governments, we 
come to the conclusion that there are multifarious agencies on 
account of which there is confusion, things get complicated and 
delay occurs, and ultimately we fail to deliver the goods to the 
people. I strongly feel that after all government is of the people 
and for the people, and in a democratic way it is in the fitness 
of things that whenever any decisions are taken at least that 
section of people which are likely to be affected by these 
decisions must be taken into confidence. In our country, 
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unfortunately, the decisions are taken in an arbitrary manner, 
and the result is that there is hue and cry from people. 
Although the goals of the government as also of the citizens 
are the same, that is to bring prosperity in the country. 

‘'Talking of the State level planning, I do agree that develop- 
ment planning constitutes an important part for the future of 
the city. But there should be complete coordination in the 
various departments and agencies, and I am sure, if coordinated 
efforts are made, there is absolutely no reason for dependency 
that the needs will not be fulfilled according to our expect- 
ations.’' 

Taking the floor the next speaker said: ^'Madam Chair- 
man, I am grateful for the learned discourse on the principles of 
planning which has been given to us. I wish I could agree 
with Dr. Paranjape. But I do not. In India, plans are pre- 
pared by the experts while sitting in the airconditioned room 
of ivory tower — the Yojana Bhavan — who are not aware of the 
local conditions. The result is that the whole planning has 
failed. Plans, in my opinion, should be prepared at the local 
levels keeping in view the local conditions, and then these 
regional or local plans, should be integrated into the national 
plan.” 

Illustrating his point further the participant said : "''We have 
spent crores of rupees in building big dams and irrigation pro- 
jects, and still we are facing famines and droughts. It is be- 
cause our experts have thought only of the big irrigation projects 
neglecting the small irrigation works. If these planners and 
engineers had only taken the people into confidence, they would 
have known much more of the local problems that exist. But 
there is a taboo that people should not be consulted ; people 
should not be taken into confidence and everything should be 
done by the bureaucrats. Those who have no knowledge of 
Indian conditions, they are trained abroad ; there is premium 
on foreign knowledge and foreign training. How can they 
develop India ? So Dr. Paranjape, through you I would ask 
for a change in this emphasis of planning by experts. They can 
provide guidance, data and certain ways through which people 
can begin to plan, and when the people begin preparing plans, 
the problems would be solved. Madam Chairman, we must 
give up this tendency of disassociating the common men, the 
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social v^orkers, the politicians from the very beginning' in ■ the 
framing of these "development plans.”. 

The next participant said *. ‘‘Madam Chairman/ even in. 
the fourth draft plan our planners have comparatively' neglected 
the development of urban areas. Now to highlight, I would 
like to contrast the situation as it obtains in the rural areas. 
After the planning process was started in India, the Govern- 
ment started with the publication of the report of Balwantrai 
Mehta Committee and developed the rural-local government 
system, Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads were established 
and the system of rural-local government was completed. Not 
only that, the system of rural-local government was brought in 
relation to the process of national economic development in the 
sense that the community development programmes and 
national extension service were related to the functioning of 
the rural local bodies. Now, one may not agree with what the 
late Mr. Balwantrai Mehta had suggested, but the point was 
that some States were asked to make the local government 
responsible for development activities. The same is not the 
case with urban local bodies. Our urban areas are in a stage 
where they were at the time of Lord Rippon, Our urban com- 
munity development is lacking initiative and it is sufifering from 
inertia and lack of resources. If you want to prepare a plan 
for urban development, that requires a planning machinery 
and there is urgent need for urban local bodies to prepare the 
plans and become a part of the State planning process. Even 
in some cities where the plans for urban development have been 
prepared the States have not accepted them. 

“My submission is that while it is necessary that urban local 
plans should be prepared, the first question arising out of this 
is : what is the machinery at the urban local level which will 
prepare the plan ? The plan is not an exercise which can be 
taken up by everyone. The technical side of it cannot be 
done by the politicians. You have to work out so many impli- 
cations, you have to work out the inner balances of the plan 
and all this requires expertise. This type of expertise does not 
exist todny incur corporatiGns. Then, a large number of local 
bodies would not have resources in terms of personnel and 
money to do so. The State Government must set up organisa- 
tions at the State level sort of technical cell, to help local bodies 
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in the task of prep^^ plan, 

‘'"Then there is the question of implementation of the plan,- 
Even if we have prepared the plan, the question is of imple- 
menting and reviewing and re-adjusting of the plan. For this 
again we require a machinery at the urban local level. It seems 
that thought should be given as to how it is to be done. The 
activities of the various other governmental organisations will 
require to be coordinated in a manner that the plan wil! 
work in unison. How coordination is to be effected is another 
question on which a good deal of thought is required. These are 
my views.” 

Agreeing with the previous speaker the next speaker said : 
"‘The Government of India have neglected for the last 20 years 
the urban areas and devoted all the time, energy and money on 
the rural areas only. They think that the soul of India is in 
villages. Perhaps, the Congress Party is responsible for it. 
Though it is a fact that they have neglected urban areas and 
developed rural areas alone, this Seminar has been organised to 
impress on the Planning Commission and the Centre and 
the State Governments the need to plan for the urban areas 
also. 

''The first problem of any municipality is slum clearance. 
According to my experience these slums are created by the 
industries. Therefore I would suggest that legislation should 
be made that unless these industries construct houses for their 
workers and provide basic civic amenities to them, they should 
not be granted licences. In my municipality when an appli- 
cation comes for a licence, we visit the place, and then there 
are about 20 conditions which an industry must satisfy before 
it can be granted licence. When we find that industry is 
willing to satisfy these conditions, then only we grant the 
licence. 

"One of our friends has suggested that planning cannot be 
done by elected representatives, and yesterday the Commissioner 
of Delhi Corporation said that politicians' concern is to come 
to power and then to retain it. I think as there are good offi- 
cers so we have got good and honest politicians also. Only the 
percentage may vary, because for the politician there is no 
qualification, no degree. We have to cooperate with all be- 
cause without technical people things cannot be managed. 
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'^Now regarding planning by the State, the State Govern- 
ment is compelling ns to have annual budgets. Similarly, the 
State Government should make planning an obligatory func- 
tion of the local bodies. I, therefore, would suggest that it will 
be a good thing if this Seminar impresses on the State Govern- 
ments not only the need of annual budgets but also for five year 
plans. If these directions come from higher authorities, muni- 
cipalities are bound to follow them. Presently, we are spending 
about 70 per cent of the income on payment of salaries, etc., 
of the staff. Very little is left for planning. So, the resources 
are very limited. I will suggest that the Municipal Grants 
Commission should be there to give financial assistance. I hope 
the Seminar will impress on the State and the Centre to direct 
the municipalities to prepare five year plans as they are now 
directing them to prepare annual budgets.” 

Taking the floor, the next participant said : “To me mental 
planning is more useful rather than physical planning. It is the 
mental attitude of big bosses, it is the approach to the urban 
development which is my concern. Urban planning prior to 
third plan was never thought of. We are given to understand, 
and a hope has arisen that in the Fourth Plan urban develop- 
ment would find some place. Therefore, if the central plan- 
ning went into urban development with the support of local 
bodies, it would have the confidence of the local people and 
they will have the ability to> carry out the plans. Unless this 
mental attitude is changed, at whatever level planning takes 
place, it will have no meaning unless the local people are 
associated with planning. What is planning ? It is only a 
design to meet the hopes and aspirations of the people. There- 
fore, every one of us will have to keep this point in view while 
framing the plan. When they start a plan sitting in the ivory 
tower in the capital, without knowing the local conditions, what 
are they going to plan. I think much of our trouble will be 
over and, therefore, Madam Chairman, I shall observe that 
mental planning should be combined with physical planning. 
We should take the local people into confidence and only then 
the planning would be complete.” 

The Chairman then asked Mr. fihattacharya to initiate the 
discussion on ‘Planning and Implementing Agencies’. 

Mi\ M, Bhattacharya said: “Madam Chairman, Prof. Mukharji 
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and friends, the problem which I shall be taking up has already 
been briefly referred to by Mn Sah. Of course, the solution 
that he has suggested may not be only one. I am going to raise 
two questions : who is going to prepare the city development 
plan, and secondly, who is going to implement the city develop- 
ment plan ? By posing these two questions I am not assuming 
that preparation and implementation are necessarily to be 
entrusted to separate agencies. Apparently these are simple 
questions but it is not quite easy to find out their answers. The 
agencies for the preparation and implementation of the city 
development plan cannot be considered independently of the 
functional and territorial coverage of the five-year municipal 
development plan. To put it more simply, what functions are 
going to be included in the city developnient plan ? That is 
the basic question. The institutions that will be involved in 
the preparation and implementation of the plan would depend 
very much on the section of functions for inclusion in the five- 
year plan. Take, for instance, the case of the Five-Year City 
Development Plan of Poona. The Plan consists of various 
development sectors following closely the functions which the 
Poona Corporation discharges. There are a number of agencies 
operating within the Poona Corporation area, v/z., the Housing 
Board, the Electricity Board, etc. There is a multiplicity of 
authorities and the Corporation, therefore, does not undertake 
all the urban functions. 

‘"The Poona City Development Plan is concerned with only 
those functions which fall within the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Corporation. Alternatively, one could think of includ- 
ing the functions of other authorities also. Obviously, the 
fiiiictions for inclusion in the city development plan would not 
be uniform throughout India, and even if we think of a uniform 
list of functions as the Planning Commission tried to do, the 
authorities involved will differ from State to State and even 
from place to place in single State. The reason is quite simple. 
For historical reasons, we have in our urban areas a number 
of authorities other than the municipality or the municipal cor- 
poration. For instance, there is the Housing Board ; in certain 
cases there is the Improvement Trust. If you take the case of 
Maharashtra, apart from Nagpur where there is an Improve- 
ment Trust, no other city in that State has an Improvement 
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Trust/ In U.P.; on the hand, apart from the five 

corporation towns most of the municipal towns have got 
Improvement Trusts working alongside the municipalities. 
Thus, the moment one thinks in terms of a number of authori- 
ties to be included along with their functions in the framework 
of city development plan, it gives rise to a complicated situation. 
Shall we say that in such a situation the municipality or the 
municipal corporation alone should go ahead with the framing 
and implementation of the city development plan? Certainly, 
it is not a very satisfactor 

"‘The situation is further complicated when we try to extend 
the boundary of the municipality and try to include certain 
fringe areas. When one thinks of a development plan for Delhi 
or Calcutta or Bombay, the very concept of city development 
plan may not be applicable to these metropolitan complexes. 
Rather you have to think in terms of city region plans covering 
a wide hinterland. For planning purposes, this problem of 
boundaries might arise in other urban areas also. For instance, 
in many of our urban areas the urbanised tract does not end at 
the boundary of the municipality; it spills over the municipal 
limits. Secondly, there are instances where the cantonment 
board and the municipality have grown up together almost as 
one unit. In the last census (1961), more than 50 per cent of 
the cantonments formed part of towm groups. In other words, 
you cannot think in terms of town planning or city development 
plan in those areas without taking into account the problem of 
the neighbouring cantonments. Lastly, even in small towns or 
district and siibdivisional headquarters, the town is most often 
a marketing and service centre for the surrounding villages. In 
all these cases the problem is that certain other areas beyond 
the city limit will have to be considered in framing the five- 
year plan. Given these situations, I do not think there is any 
escape from the involvement of number of institutions in the 
preparation and implementation of the city development plan. 
The Town and Country Planning Organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India tried to evolve a methodology for the preparation 
of the five-year city development plan. For this purpose, they 
had selected three major cities. One is Agra, another is Meerut 
and the third one is Jaipur. In all these cases the plans were 
prepared taking into account this very fact that it cannot be an 
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exclusively municipal plan. The authorities involved were, in 
the case of Agra, the Improvement Trust, the Mimicipal Corpo- 
ration and the State Government. Also, •the' Cant omiient 
Board agreed to share costs of water supply. The Meerut plan 
included the Meerut City. Municipality, the Meerut Improvement 
Trust, and the State Government. Although, Meerut Cantonment 
and Meerut City are inseparably connected with each other, the 
plan could not include the Cantonment , Board. Unlike other 
cities in India, in Jaipur even the elementary municipal func- 
tions like education, water supply, etc., are luidertaken by the 
State Departments. As a result, when the plan was being framed 
tentatively, they had to include the involved State Departments, 
the Improvement Trust and. the Municipality. We are, there- 
fore, facing situations characterised by a plurality of institutions 
in the city areas. In this context we will have to think how to 
fix up the agency for the preparation of the city plan. Actually, 
this problem was faced by Poona, and the framers of the Poona 
City Development Plan admitted that the plan should have 
taken into account the Poona Cantonment Board plus the 
neighbouring townships of Pimpri and Chinchwad which are 
now being developed by the Maharashtra Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation— another competitive urban authority. 

‘"At this stage, I would like to refer to certain instances of 
actual plan preparation. One is the case of Poona. So far as 
Poona is concerned, the plan preparation was facilitated by the 
presence of the then Minister for Industries, Shri S. G. Barve. 
Also, a representative of the Finance Department was present 
at the first meeting and took part in the preliminary discussion. 
The Mayor appointed an ad hoc committee of prominent 
citizens, M.L.A.’s, M.L.C.’s and M.P.’s, which discussed the 
objectives, priorities and financial implications of the plan. 
The actual preparation, the technical part of it, was entrusted 
to the six sub-committees. Thus, the plan was framed which 
was approved by the Municipal Corporation and later for- 
warded to the State Government. In Delhi, to which Madam 
Chairman referred, as well as in Calcutta the plans were 
prepared by specially constituted authorities. The plan for 
Calcutta was not for the city alone but for the Calcutta Metro- 
politan District which included three municipal corporations, 
about 32 municipalities, one cantonment board, one notified 
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area authority and about half a dozen special authorities such 
as Improvement Trust, Housing Board and so on. The 
Government of West Bengal had set up the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Planning Organisation— a technical body —to prepare 
a comprehensive plan for the far-flung metropolitan area. The 
situations I have pointed out here, broadly speaking, are divisible 
into two classes. One is the case of Poona where, in spite of 
the multiplicity of authorities a plan was prepared by the city 
itself. In the second instance, a special authority was created 
for the Calcutta plan. 

^'Actually, two important committees earlier went into this 
very important question. One is the Committee of Ministers 
constituted by the Central Council of Local Self-Government 
that produced the report on Augmentation of Financial 
Resources of the Urban Local Bodies, and the other is the 
Rural-Urban Relationship Committee. These two committees 
have come out with different conclusions. The first committee 
envisaged a State-level Urban Development Board which 
would have its operating units in specific urban areas. Where 
separate units could not be set up, a suitable local agency 
would do the work under the general direction and control of 
the Board. The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, on the 
other hand, concerned itself with the problem of dovetailing 
urban and rural plans together. Accordingly, three devices 
were suggested for the three situations, wz., (/) a district with a 
substantial urban population, (//) a predominantly rural district, 
and {in) a metropolitan area or a city region. For the first 
situation a statutory planning and development authority has 
been recommended consisting of representatives from the Zilla 
Parishad and the urban local bodies. The authority would 
coordinate, implement certain functions and set the guidelines 
for planning and development which the local bodies would be 
following. For the second situation, it is recommended that a 
special committee of the Ziila Parishad on which the local 
bodies would be represented would undertake that task of 
planning and development with the guidance and assistance of 
the State Government. For tile metropolitan area or a city 
region, two alternatives have been suggested. One is to place 
the entire city region under a single municipal authority; 
the other alternative is to create a special statutory authority 
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for undertaking the planning and development of area-wide 
functions, matters of purely local interest being left to the local 
authorities. ■ 

^‘Of these two committees, the Rural-Urban Relationship 
Gommittee made an admirable attempt to think in an altogethter 
unconventional way about a possible amalgamation of the 
rural and urban local bodies for the purposes of planning and 
development. This may w^eli be the precursor of a composite 
form of local government that would do away with the present- 
day artificial distinction between urban and rural local govern- 
ments. The recommendation for the ad hoc planning authoritf 
is often made to overcome the difficulties involved in poly- 
institutional situation. Also, in most cases, our local bodies 
do not have the necessary technical know-how and they are 
always area-bound. From a long-term point of view, however, 
the municipality of urban authorities such as the ImprovemeEt 
Trusts, the Housing Boards, etc., need to be merged into the 
, elective local government which would obviate the necessity 
of having an ad hoc planning authority. Furthermore, the 
boundary problem cannot be taken as an insuperable problem. 
In the ultimate analysis, an ad hoc planning authority is m 
substitute for an elective local planning authority which is in 
close touch with the needs and aspirations of the people. 

‘^Whatever be the merits of the recommendations of the 
Rural-Urban Relationship Gommittee, it is not known whether 
these recommendations are going to be implemented by the 
State Governments in the near future. Shall we then bid good- 
bye to city development plan in the absence of the recom- 
mended agencies ? Nobody present ill this Seminar would, I 
believe, reply to this question in the affirmative. Even in the 
absence of an ideal institutional arrangement, city development 
plan can be undertaken by the existing agencies operating in 
our urban areas. Under the municipal and panchayati raj 
Acts all over India, there is no legal bar to inter-local authority 
cooperation. Even where cooperation may not be easily 
forthcoming, the municipal authority can always plan for its 
own services and functions which is certainly better than m 
planning at all. Since the planning exercise is a new thing to 
the local bodies, the role of the State Government in showing 
the guidelines and assisting and advising them is of crucial 
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importance. Thank you.” 

The Chairman then requested the participants from the 
Cantonment Boards to contribute their experiences and ideas 
to the group. 

Taking the floor a participant from a Cantonment Board 
said : ‘‘Madam Chairman, I thank you very much for having 
given me a chance to speak. Unfortunately, I represent the 
Cantonments. In India there are more than 60 Cantonments 
and the people living there consider themselves as second-grade 
citizens. We do not know whether Independence has come at 
all or not. The reason is quite clear. The constitution of 
the Cantonment Board was made by the Britishers for their own 
benefit, which is not democratic. When we go to the Board 
after elections, we find 7 nominated and 7 elected members. 
The elected element belongs to different parties while the 
nominated ones belong to Defence Services. They have only 
one view, that of the Chairman who is the officer normally 
commanding the Station. They look towards him and what-, 
ever he says, they ditto him. Existence of Cantonment Boards 
is a mockery. The sooner it is removed, the better it will be. 

I would request the Central Government, through this Seminar, 
to abolish Cantonment Boards as early as possible. Barring a 
few Cantonments in India, most of them are state aided. The 
reason is that all the land in the Cantonment area belongs to 
Government; as mostly military men live there. There is a 
provision in the Cantonment Act that anybody can be removed 
from the Cantonment area. In Municipal Acts there is no 
such provision that a person can be removed from the area. 

Explaining the working of the Cantonment Boards the 
participant said : “We the elected members have no voice 
there. The military officers think themselves supreme and tell 
us ‘you sit down’. Sometimes the members are present but the 
Chairman says, T will mark you absent’. So we are treat e d 
in this manner. Whenever we go to the Board’s Office, the 
Chairman says, ‘You have no business to talk to the staff’. 
Our conscience is killed. Our Civil Area Committee has got 
some powers. We want to bring some parity among members. 
So far as development plans are concerned, Cantonments area 
problem. If we ask the Central Government for money, say, 
for water supply, sanitation or road construction, they will say, 
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'®we will give you for one item only’. In faci, if yon see the 
condition of the Cantonments, yon will find it wwse than a 
village. Delhi Cantonment is the oldest. There are Kacha 
streets having no water connection, no electricity. We have 
been discussing the municipal development plans but in fact we 
have not tried to know the conditions of Cantonments. 

''Regarding allocation of funds, last year there were 62 
Cantonments. Only Rs. 18 lakhs were given to these Boards 
for development plans. Our allocation is made in the Defence 
budget. We want the Planning Commission to give us grants 
through the State Government budgets. The election rules 
are also out-dated. You cannot have polling agents. Our 
Directorate is so useless that they would increase the number 
of their officers rather than increasing the funds for develop- 
ment work in the Cantonments. The administrative machinery 
of Cantonments is worse.” 

Another participant from the Cantonment Board said : 
"The betterment of Cantonment Boards cannot be undertaken 
through local initiative, because the projects and their imple- 
mentatiori are controlled by the Central Government through 
the Ministry of Defence. Secondly, the civil population is 
generally in a minority in the Cantonment Board areas and, 
thus, they have very little to say as to the manner in which the 
Cantonment Boards should be managed. Most of the problems 
pertaining to social welfare are generally rejected by the General 
Officer Commanding (G.O.C.) who is apparently the supreme 
boss in the area. The Seminar should draw the attention of 
the Central Government to this deplorable state of affairs, and 
urge on them to provide grants for the improvement of the 
Cantonment Boards.” 

Another participant opined : have no faith in Govern- 

ment preparing the plans for local bodies. I have no faith in 
their execution. So I am in fulTagreement with my friends 
that while preparing out plans, we must take into consideration 
several agencies that exist at the local level. Unfortunately, 
whether it is State Government or Central Government, they 
never care for the local conditions. We have several authorities 
at the local level— for example, electricity board, housing 
board, etc., and we have to work in consultation with them, but 
the ultimate responsibility should be of the local people, or 
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their representatiYes. The various authorities may be consulted 
but, ultimately, preparation and implementation of plans 
should be the concern of the local bodies.’’ 

Explaining certain points raised during the discussion 
Dr. H. K. Paranjape said : ^‘Madam Chairman, I am very glad 
that a number of points have been raised. Actually the whole 
emphasis on the two-way planning methods is that unless 
people who are involved in various developmental activities 
are in one way or the other associated closely with the planning 
process, planning can never be either realistic or successful. 
The emphasis that I laid on expertise was to indicate that 
planning cannot be undertaken without associating experts, 
although the final decision will have to be through the demo- 
cratic system, by people who represent the citizens. The 
choice has to be formulated on the basis of proper technical 
examination by persons who are technically competent. The 
final choice can never be made either by the bureaucrat or the 
technocrat. It has to be of the people and their representa- 
tives. Not only that, but in regard to certain activities, there 
is no doubt, a great deal of direct participation in programme 
formulation by the people would be very useful. For example, 
take agriculture. To some extent the local problems in an 
urban area will also be amenable to that kind of solution. 
The manner in which this association can be brought about is 
something that we do not have time to discuss today, but in 
principle there is no doubt that we have to evolve ways in 
which this can be done. But I would like to utter a word of 
‘caution’. It is easy to say that planning should be according 
to people’s wishes. It is not so easy to find out w'hat are the 
people’s wishes; because many times there is, as we see, an 
inevitable choice involved, and the choice cannot be indepen- 
dently made unless the implications of the different choices 
are technically worked out; otherwise, certainly we ail want 
more roads, more clean water and everything else. But when 
we cannot do all these things simultaneously, what is it that 
is more important. What should be done today if you want 
something tomorrow. These are some of the problems for 
which technical expertise is needed; that is, you mil tell the 
people, if you take this path, this would be the result and so 
on* What is your wish ? 
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^‘Now one or two mmor points. A point was also raised 
about irrigation projects. We would not have solved the food 
problem but for these massive irrigation works, and we would 
have faced worse conditions than we have faced now. In 
1950-51, the food production was 50 million tons, now w^e are 
producing 95 million tons. This increase is primarily due to 
massive irrigation projects. We have had bad monsoons and 
we did have shortfalls. Even the crops which we had last year, 
we would not have had but for these massive irrigation pro- 
jects.' 

'‘Finally, I would say that there are certain other points in 
the area of planning. I think the most important point is that 
there must be a proper inter-weaving of the various authorities 
that are involved in developing a particular area. I further 
emphasise that the urban and rural areas planning cannot be 
separated. Perhaps some of you might have seen the report 
of the Gadgil Committee. Its approach was that you cannot 
think of developing one city and another city independently. 
You have to think of the whole region. Unless we take that 
approach and have area and regional planning and make 
advance arrangements for transport, for power, housing, and 
other various problems that are likely to arise, we will have 
many more problems. How exactly the area should be chosen 
is a matter of detail. That will have to be worked out by a 
broad study. But unless the rural and urban areas are brought 
together, and the various agencies working in that area, you 
will not have a really good plan. For this purpose we must 
have planning expertise, not bureaucratic expertise. One should 
learn to make distinction. Bureaucracy ordinarily means 
somebody who is a general purpose person, who assumes that 
he can do anything. An expert is a person who knows what 
he can do well, and also who knows what he cannot do. Plan- 
ning is that kind of field. Unless we develop expertise and use 
it in the municipal area, in the panchayat raj area, and State 
planning organisation, we cannot bring proper kind of develop- 
ment. Thank you.” 

Taking the floor the Chairman said: "We come to the 
end of our deliberations, I do not have very much to say. 
As I told you ill the beginning, I agree that you must have 
knowledge about people. The political workers must know 
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what the people want. You put their wishes into action. 
Mamimg is a 20th Century concept. It came into being in a 
country where political changes were taking place. The Soviet 
'Union is the originator of all development plans. Planning 
:swept away all the evils that feudalism had. We have seen 
that through planning, the peoples, representatives replaced the 
old order when they came into power. As you know, there 
are familiar references of the old order, the bureaucrats of the 
old order fled. The workers were asked? *do you know how 
to read and write’ ? ''You can do this bank work’, 'You sit 
here and start the workV "Adding and substracting is not 
difficult.’ That planning had naturally definite targets, definite 
goals. There was a revolutionary urge, and that revolutionary 
urge brought about colossal results. Step by step they made pro- 
gress. They made mistakes, there were famines, civil wars and so 
many calamities. But that leadership knew w'here it wanted 
to go. They had the capacity, power and support. We also 
thought of planning in India. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru intended 
long ago that we should have started this, but he was aware of 
the fact that the revolution that was to take place here was 
of a different nature and character. He had the concept of 
planning even before freedom. He had set up a Planning 
Committee. He had devoted sometime to it. He could not 
work out all those schemes. He did not have the time. After 
the assumption of power, we found, we are all collectively 
responsible for this state of affairs, or this fault finding. We 
are still in a feudal or semi-colonial condition. It is a mono- 
polistic society that has grown up, not a socialistic pattern of 
society. There are certain privileged classes. Take New Delhi 
itself. There is one part of New Delhi which is well developed. 
If the UNCTAD people go round New Delhi they would feel 
that India is very well developed and advanced. They are not 
permitted to go to old Delhi. Their barometer is New Delhi. 
Let them come to the Jama Masjid side. They will be horrified. 
Thus, it is here that the society is divided into rich and poor. 
There are super privileged, middle privileged and under 
privileged men who have no status at all. So in a society like 
this, we are happy to realise that machineries have been set in 
motion. Let us be grateful to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for 
having given us a mechanism through which we can improve, 
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we can implement things. With the growth of social cons- 
cionsness, I have not the least doubt that the day is not very far 
—it may not be during the life time of many of us— when it 
will not take long for people to get the levers of power back 
into their own hands and real industrial development will 
take place under the leadership of people who will think of the 
people as a whole, nation as a whole, and so on. With these 
words, I thank you very much.” 

Shri G. Mukharji, Dixtciox (CMA) said : ‘‘l am very grate- 
ful to Shnmati Artma Asaf Alitor having agreed to come here 
and preside oyer this session, which in many ways was an 
important session. I must, also, confess that your final obser- 
vations with regard to the whole concept of planning are 
extremely provocative in many ways. Once again, I thank you 
so much for the interest you have taken in this Seminar and for 
having expressed your views on various subjects.” 

Welcoming the Mayor, Dr. J. N. Khosla, Director, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration said : “It is my privilege to 
welcome the Mayor who is no stranger to this Institute, He 
had inaugurated our courses before. He is a person who 
commands great respect in our country. lam happy that he 
has been good enough to spare some time this afternoon. We 
will continue with the discussion for some time more and, 
thereafter, Prof. Mukharji would give a summary of the pro- 
ceedings. I am sure you would also like to listen to the 
Hon’ble Mayor who has always something worthwhile to say. 
Thank you.” 

Taking the floor a participant said ; “Mr, Chairman, in the 
forenoon session of this seminar, we were discussing about 
the responsibility of preparing the plans and their implementa- 
tion. The guest speakers gave us a good resume of the various 
matters and the conclusions reached. They emphasise that the 
local plans should be evolved by the local bodies and should be 
implemented by local bodies. I certainly agree with them. 
My view is that planning should start from the bottom, and 
should be for the fulfilment of the aspirations of the people. 
It should not be imposed upon the people. A speaker was 
right in saying that the various authorities should be combined, 
but I would say that the preparation of plans should be 
basically in the hands of the people. They should be consulted 
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at all stages^ I do not mean that they will draw out a good 
plauj but they have the objectives, the ideals before them where 
they have to reach and those ideals can be translated by the 
experts. But now the process is reverse. Experts frame the plans 
and place before the representatives for rubber stamping them. 

'‘I do not have hatred for bureaucrats. I know they are 
very intelligent people; they are the cream of our society; they 
are masters of all bye-laws, rules and regulations; but they are 
wooden headed; they are inelastic; they are inhuman. They 
forget the human approach; they do not know the miseries of 
the people. By and large, they are part of a machine, and a 
machine does not know whether your finger is going into it or is 
lead or an iron rod. Its Job is to crush and they go on crushing. 
Unfortunately, for us these traditions of the bureaucracy has 
been coming from the British rule; they have not yet been 
shaken. The bureaucracy which should be the servant of the 
people, which should devote its life to service, they, unfortu- 
nately, want to be the rulers. That is the distinction I want 
to make.” 

Pleading the cause of the poor people the speaker said: 
'‘Let poor people live and let them have some share; let them 
not be thrown out on the street; let our planning not mean that 
20,000 men be thrown out of the Jamuna Bazar without water, 
food and electricity. If that is the planning of bureaucrats, I 
certainly cannot reconcile myself, till the people begin to plan, 
not for a few' privileged persons but for the down trodden people 
who want food and shelter. Are we prepared for the planning? 
This Seminar will become useless unless we make up our mind 
in urban development, that it is the common man, the poor 
man, the down-trodden man — we have to take care of, and in 
taking care of them we would welcome the guidance of the 
bureaucrats, we will make use of expert advice and expert 
knowledge; we will translate it for the service of the people so 
that the spirit of service comes up and not the whims of 
some people who have drawn their inspirations from the 
western world.” 

Taking the floor a participant said : 'T would not like 
to enter into the controversy of oflicial versus non-official in 
respect to the preparation of a city development plan. To my 
mind the majority party in the local authority should be 
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associated with the experts while preparing the plan docu- 
ment. Then that document should be placed before the whole 
council and discussed there. If there is an important suggestion, 
that should be incorporated in the plan. This is what, I feel, 
should be the democratic way of preparation of a city develop- 
ment plan document.’' 

He then said : ''^On behalf of my colleagues^ I take this 
opportunity to thank the authorities of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration - Dr. J. N. Khosla and Prof. Mukharji — 
for having organised this Seminar. We assure them that we 
will do our best in the matter when we go back to our local 
bodies. We have benefited much out of its deliberations. 
Thank you.” 

Taking the floor Pro/. G. Mukharji said : ‘"Mr. Chairman, 

it is my pleasant function to provide a summary of the dis- 
cussions that took place during the last three days. As you 
will discover, it is the lightest task insofar as I am not to make 
any original contribution, as others have done. I am parti- 
cularly grateful to all those people who participated in the 
Seminar, having come from long distances and who have 
expressed their views frankly on the various subjects that have 
been discussed here. 

‘‘The need of planning and the planning process was very 
lucidly explained by Shri Govind Narain, the Health Secretary, 
and he emphasised, in the course of his excellent talk, that 
planning was the real assessment of the need, thereafter, of 
priorities in the context of resources and their balancing, so as 
to be able to achieve the goals to the maximum extent possible 
for the welfare of the community. He also indicated that plan- 
ning was a continuous process, to which I wish to add-— it is noc 
merely a continuous process but is also a progressive process. 
The Health Secretary also made a very valuable reference to 
the subject of augmentation of financial resources of the local 
bodies. Naturally, no readymade solution for this can be 
offered because again many troubles are there. Those hurdles 
are symptomatic of the situation prevailing in the entire 
country. For instance, the Government of India cannot sit 
tight and tell the people that it cannot do a thing because it 
has not received the required amount of foreign aid from 
Russia or the United States. You cannot determine the quality 
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of your work on the quantity of external aid. But the quality 
can be determined insofar as finances are available. 

^'Thereafter, we had more specific discussions through 
several sessions. Almost every speaker emphasised how they 
were restricted in regard to finance, and that this Seminar 
should recommend for more financial assistance. I think every- 
body here agrees that there are financial difficulties. Then, 
of course, it was emphasised a great deal that the State Govern- 
ments were extremely apathetic towards the requirements of the 
urban popiilation. This point has been mentioned quite 
emphatically. There was considerable discussion about 
the plan-making agency, the role of the politician and 
the civil servant and the importance of peoples’ participation. 
I do not make any difference between politicians and others. 
Human beings are making the plans and executing them. 
Attention must also be drawn to an obvious contradiction to 
which also references were made. On the one hand, we ask for 
activities in the economic sphere which automatically help 
increase the urban population. On the other, we come out 
with claims of Indian culture. They say, ‘rural life is good'. In 
fact, I live in a rural area. I know a good deal about it. But 
there is nothing to be ashamed of with regard to urban growth. 
I see no reason why, wherever a man lives, his conditions of 
living should not be improved. That improvement can take 
place if there is a concerted effort, first of all towards finding 
out what are the things that are needed, then to find out the 
means of providing them, and lastly to find out the machinery 
to deliver the good. 

“Here comes the other aspect of this discussion, the question 
of population, because urban expansion is taking place and 
some emphasis was placed on this question of population study 
and the population projections including the important subject 
of occupation pattern. I would urge on behalf of the organisers 
of this Seminar, that you may frame any kind of programme 
or policy for an urban area, but you must have a proper 
picture of the human content of that area. That is an 
absolute must. Whether the man lives there, what he does, 
women asking for any occupation or not, at what stage child- 
ren take to work, is there mal-nutrition in a particular 
area, are people coming from outside or, are people leaving 
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this place, to ' get employment- elsewhere ? It is very 
important from the human point of view to take care of those 
areas which are getting devastated because of lack of effort on 
our part and to keep them in good condition. No one wants 
any area to die. It dies because the human being has neglected 
it. A study of these problems is essential. 

‘^Having talked of population, we had three more useful 
discussions on expenditure planning and planning of resources 
in regard to finance, material and manpower. These were also 
extremely useful; and as tools of planning, you will all 
agree that this information is also needed by those persons who 
are responsible for the administration of the particular area. 
Again I use the word administration not in a narrow sense. 

come to some problems which have been raised in the 
course of the discussions on which I have my own views. A 
point has been made by two of our friends from Canton- 
ment Boards. It is an absolute fact that the Cantonment 
Boards are an anachronism today and they have no right to exist. 
They should vanish and should merge into the municipal areas 
adjacentto them. I am not saying this because of any social or 
economic reason. If you accept a democratic pattern of society, 
and we have done that willingly and happily, then the justi- 
fication for the Cantonment Board does not exist. This matter 
has been discussed in the past at the highest level. The actual 
opposition has come from Defence people whose main argument 
is the security of the country. It is a subject on which I cannot 
claim to speak with authority. I am not in a position to say 
that their judgment was erroneous or perverse, but to me it 
appears reasonable that they should merge into the municipal 
area adjoining them. The only solution that I can think of in 
regard to this problem is agitation— not violent but political 
agitation in Parliament and elsewhere— to ensure that the 
Cantonment Boards do get incorporated into the adjoining 
local bodies. The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee 
recommended that, in due course of time, Cantonment Boards 
should be wound up. I am even against the separate housing 
colonies for civil servants, military officers and diplomats. 

'‘^A point which was raised in the course of discussion, but 
not discussed in greater detail because of lack of time, was 
about housing plots being sold for profit and, therefore, the 
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rich are getting the advantage. In actual fact, this is a point 
which should be discussed, in my judgment, in a separate 
seminar on land policy. As far as I know there is no land 
policy on behalf of Government. We are doing something 
with regard to rural land. There is an immediate need to 
formulate a proper urban land policy. I do not think there is 
full justification to divide the urban land into three or four 
distinct economic compartments. Land should be made avaih 
able in the competitive market to people who can afford to pay 
more, who want the luxury of li ving in big houses with gardens, 
etc. Therefore, to set up competition among that class is 
certainly justified. Land is an important component for 
industrial development and you should cheerfully provide land 
to industry at some controlled price. By and large, plan 
making and plan impleniention is a function of local govern- 
ment. As far as I remember a draft legislation known as the 
model law for Town Planning was circulated some years ago. 
It recommended that the local bodies should make plans, but 
where the local bodies do not have financial or technical 
resources to do that, the work should be undertaken by the 
Government. But even assuming that the local body cannot do 
it, or is not interested in doing it, if the State planning agency 
makes a plan— I am talking of physical plans, even then the par- 
ticipation of the local people is unavoidable. There should be 
avoidance of creating too many agencies. I was telling in another 
scan inar -here in this Institute that coordination is a good thing 
but in actual fact it does not work. In Government I have 
seen more the absence of it than the presence of it. It is an 
extremely difficult exercise to bring about coordination. There 
is one thing possible and the more we go in that direction the 
better. It should be fusion— one organic agency proceeding 
from A to Z in plan making, plan implementation, evaluation, 
review, revision. This is one side of the intellectual exercise, 
and the other side is assessment of revenue resources, measures 
for augmentation and proper utilisation of funds. Both pro- 
cesses must be fused into one agency. If somebody is not doing 
his work according to schedule, there is nothing wrong if 
the State Government steps in. 

‘Tt has been stated repeatedly that planning should start 
from the bottom and not from the top. I would request all of 
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you to reject deliberately and as vigorously as you can^ the 
idea of planning either at the top or at the bottom. So long 
as you think in those terms, planning will go wrong. It is all 
pervasive, it is one organic whole. There is no beginning and 
no end. There should be no distinction. So long as these 
distinctions last even as a notion, we will be continuously 
facing the problems. The problem is not so much of execution, 
it is a psychological hurdle. Thank you very much.” 

Giving his concluding remarks the Chairman, Shri Hans 
Raj Gupta, Mayor of Delhi, said : "'Mr. Mukhaiji and friends : 
It is indeed very gratifying that I have been given the opportu- 
nity today to be with you this evening. Although it is the 
concluding session of the Seminar, I was able to get a' summary 
of the discussions that had taken place. I feel that the Seminar 
has indeed been very interesting, and I believe that the dis- 
cussion must have also been equally good. There is no use 
having a seminar and coming to certain conclusions and 
nothing happening about it. I suppose this has been the fate 
of many seminars that we have discussions, formulate our 
views, the government officers also listen to our views and 
then the outcome is almost nothing. But you are all practical 
people who have assembled here. You know the difficulties 
which have come in the way of planning, programming, 
implementation, in getting the finance; and apart from all these 
minor difficulties, the red-tape has come in the way of really 
getting things done. I have got an example before me, about 
the Master Plan for Delhi. Mr. Mukharji has worked on that 
Plan for quite a number of years, but the time that has been 
taken in drawing up the Plan, discussing all those details 
and arriving at certain conclusions getting the Cabinet 
decisions and, subsequently, now the time has been taken in 
iiiiplementing the Plan is something which is agonising not 
only for those people who have been in civic affairs but even 
people like me who in the last phase of their lives have been 
thrown into it. 

'"So, it is absolutely necessary for us to look into the deve- 
lopment of our cities. They are growing, and the villagers 
also now feel that on account of various services that are 
available in the towns, or even employment they get in towns, 
they must come here in order to have a better standard 
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of life and in order to earn their livelihood. It is almost 
a unanimous view in almost the whole of our country 
that our urban population is growing. Delhi may be an 
example where the population growth is considerable. It is 
also quite true that although there has been some emphasis 
here and there on the part of the Central Government and the 
State Governments regarding the plan that wall be drawn for 
these towns, either because the administrators or the municipal 
couneils are not very keen or the State authorities are not 
showing their interest, at least nothing much seems to have been 
done. Wherever, Improvement Trusts have been established 
and development authorities have been appointed, the progress 
has been painfully slow. The Mayor of Baroda probably will 
take pride to say that so far as his town is concerned, he has 
done remarkably well. Ahmedabad is another example. 
There are other towns where the development has been extre- 
mely good. But, by and large, the planning in cities has been 
slow and the implementation slower. It is quite correct that 
we have now started believing in democracy and, therefore, 
we all wish that elected representatives must be given a chance, 
their views must be considered and actually all development 
should be done after their full consent has been obtained. As 
a matter of fact, they should be the people who should imple- 
ment all these plans. But, I am afraid, there are a few elected 
representatives also who do not take interest in the whole 
matter, or are not prepared to take initiative or to work that 
much. It is required to prepare the plans properly and to 
implement them properly. 

'^Let us take the case of the Master Plan of Delhi. The 
Plan was circulated and opinions were invited. I suppose there 
were long committee meetings where the objections, raised by 
the people, were considered. Even after going through that 
process we find that people even now have a spate of objections 
at least insofar as their localities are concerned. When the 
Plan was put up, they did not bother to put up any objection. 
Even the councillors did not have time. Exceptions are very 
few. Most of them never bothered as to what was happening 
to the Master Plan, and what will be the outcome of it. 
Subsequently they raised a hue and cry at least to protect their 
interests, ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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^'There are very few people who are really bothered aboEt 
the developnient of the towns. So, ultimately it becomes the 
responsibilit y of the town planners, who are appointed either 
by a Municipal Corporation or by the Central or State Govern- 
ment who have to prepare the plans. It is only at the stage of 
implementation that an attempt is made to find out how far it 
is going to affect the interests of the whole community, and 
whether it will be possible to implement it or not and from 
where the finances would be made available to impiemenl it. 
So it becomes rather complicated, I do not think it is your 
wish to say that we will leave it to the civic authorities, leave 
it to the elected representatives, or leave it entirely to the 
government and they will be able to make a good job of 
it. At all stages the people or their elected representatives 
will have to be consulted. Sometimes their opinions will be 
worth taking into consideration, but sometimes they may not 
know what is going to take place after ten years. 

‘‘So far as our towns are concerned, the main difficulties 
are about the growth of population. Take Delhi for instance. 
We think after some time our population may be 8 million. 
It is only about 4 million now. It has been growing at a much 
greater pace, at the rate of about 1,50,000 every year. In the 
Western countries of the world the population migration to 
cities has been checked very easily by providing facilities in the 
villages. There it is not worthwhile for a villager to come 
to a town to lead a better standard, because he is able to get 
the same standard of living in a village as in a town. They 
have got good houses, T. Vs. Radios, refrigerators, and every- 
thing else necessary for their comfortable living in villages. 
Unfortunately, it is not so in India. In ’Western countries the 
transport facilities are such that they are able to go to the 
office very comfortably. As a matter of fact, in New York 
probably 80 per cent of people live outside New York City and 
they come to New York only to Vicrk. So there is no necessity 
for residential accommodation in the City itself, because the 
transport system is so good that they could come to work 
every day without any difficulty. 

“When a city plan is in preparation the people should take 
the question of the whole town into consideration and see how 
the whole thing would look. Convenience of some people 
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may be sacrificed so that the whole town gets a proper pattern, 
otherwise there is no sense in planning. In the plan prepara- 
tion stage it is the interest of the city which should be taken 
into accoimt and not the interest of certain individuals. It is 
very very difficult to satisfy all the individuals. And since the 
plan has been adopted you to have to have some persons who 
can say : ^This cannot be changed because we have taken into 
consideration the overall interest of the community and 
consequently the individual interests have to be sacrificed." 

‘These are some of the stray thoughts which come to my 
mind. We have been considering these issues, particularly 
the question of planning in Delhi, for quite some time. The 
way in which we had planned our localities is also sometimes 
wrong. You must have schools, colleges, shops, and at the 
same time some houses where people who are serving them 
can also live. It means that in a place you must also have 
houses for the slum dwellers, giving them necessary facilities. 
Apart from that, the way in which some of our towns have 
grown up, it has become absolutely necessary for us to remove 
the whole community where slums have been created and put 
them somewhere else, giving them a reasonable way of life. 

‘T must confess, I am new to the civic affairs. I am trying 
to learn. I keep my eyes and mind open. I do not say that 
whatever I have said is the right approach. Thank you.” 

Thanking the Chairman and the participants, Prof. Mukharji 
said : ‘'‘Since Dr. Khosla bad to go out, I was asked to thank 
you all on his behalf and on behalf of this Institute. I thank 
you Gentlemen for the views you have expressed here. It has 
covered the whole range of subjects. I am also very much 
thankful to the distinguished Mayor of Delhi who could find 
time to come and preside over this session. I must also thank 
all the participants for having brought out many points of 
interest, and we do hope these points will be borne in mind by 
everybody concerned in giving further thought to the whole 
problem of preparation of five year municipal development 


plans. I wish to take this opportunity to thank those gentle- 
men who gave special talks specific topics. They actually 
set the pace for eacl^^ssiqnr/"^^ very grateful to them. I 
thank you all once 



